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The Value of Tradition 


HONORABLE FLORENCE E. ALLEN 
Judge of Ohio Supreme Court 


HAT is the value of traditions? 
W I suppose the progressive school 

movement, the movement for di- 
versification in education, is a protest 
against tradition in education, and yet 
the commonest phenomenon of all in all 
our living is that as we cast off one 
shackle, we forge another, and so through- 
out our schools, we see our very insistence 
upon freedom become a bond in itself. 

The value of traditions would lie in 
the selection of the traditions to be per- 
petuated. There are traditions which 
schools should never scrap. The only 
question is, how the teacher is to lay his 
hand upon those doctrines without which 
the human being can not arrive at his 
greatest spiritual stature. 

I was tremendously interested recently 
in reading one of the clever articles of 
Stephen Leacock. His sentences strike us 
as though they were bullets. ‘‘The Ameri- 
cans are a funny people. They can’t 


read. They have the most expensive 
schools that have ever been built but 
they don’t know how to read. They have 
the finest equipment that there is any- 
where in the world but they don’t know 
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how to read. They are a funny people. 
They can’t read. The Americans don’t 
know how to play. They are a queer 
people. They don’t know how to play. 
They buy the most expensive mechanical 
toys for their children that can be devised 
but they can’t play. The Americans are 
a queer people. They can’t rest. They 
don’t know how to rest. They spend all 
of their money trying to get rest but 
they don’t know how to rest. They are a 
queer people. And then, they don’t eare 
what you say about them. You tell them 
all these things and they go right on 
doing them. The Americans are a queer 
peeple.’’ 

But, isn’t some of this true? I re- 
member the mid-Victorian days when I 
used to foregather with certain friends 
and we read. We read philosophy. We 
read the Greek tragedies. We read the 
Irish comedies. Once or twice a week 
habitually we read, and now, while I 
consort with people, for the most part, 
of college education, they don’t read. 
They take automobile drives. They have 
it quite on their minds to go to the 
movies. They are very bent on seeing 
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the plays. They buy the books of the 
Literary Guild or the Book-of-the-Month 
Club or the paper books, but in my own 
circle, people really don’t read. 

Perhaps it is not true as Stephen Lea- 
cock says that they can’t read but some- 
how this machine age has us by the 
throat, it has us in its clutch, and we 
Americans begin to pace round and 
round like a squirrel in ceaseless activity. 
It is sometimes put on, I think, to hide 
the emptiness of the life we live and 
maybe that is partly the fault of the 
teachers. 

If in the past all of us had been given 
a passion for the understanding of great 
literature, would Leacock be able to say 
with some degree of truth, ‘‘The Ameri- 
cans are a funny people. They can’t 
read.’’ 


Seven books per capita a year read by 
the American people as shown in our 
library count! I counted up and I hadn’t 
read my seven—unless I counted the law 
books. If I counted the law books, I read 
a thousand and seven. 


‘‘The Americans can’t rest.’’ And, 
isn’t that perhaps true? The home to- 
day, as I sometimes say, begins to be 
the place we go back to to go some place 
else. It is the place where we gather up 
the automobile blankets and the sand- 
wiches for the next excursion. Perhaps 
I make a broader definition of a home 
than some people. The home ought to 
be the citadel of quiet where the soul 
ean grow. Now, the home begins to dis- 
integrate. Perhaps it begins to disinte- 
grate because Americans can’t read and 
they can’t rest and they always have to be 
going somewhere and doing something. 


In the last few years I have seen the 
development of a great musical interest. 
We have an orchestra in Cincinnati and 
one in Detroit and everywhere the great 
works of musical literature are available 
and accessible, and yet, my friends, some- 
how or other, we never advertise upon 
our programs what is to be played. We 
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always advertise the soloist who is to 
sing or the violinist who is to play but 
we never advertise what great work is 
to be performed. That means that with 
all of our’ musical development, we care 
more about hearing the person than we 
eare about hearing the work. 

In other words, education in America 
has missed the vital fundamental mean- 
ing of cultural and spiritual life. I make 
a distinction between cultural and spir- 
itual life. Cultural life does not mean 
spiritual life. Cultural life is not a 
substitute for spiritual life. Cultural life 
is a legitimate form of human expression 
and very beautiful. But there is many a 
man and many a woman who never heard 
of Wagner, who couldn’t tell a Corot 
from a Reubens,- who knows more about 
the spiritual life than the glibbest dilet- 
tante who ever talked about the last 
performance of the New York Philhar- 
monic. The spiritual life is the develop- 
ment of selfmastery within us. 

Although there has been great gain in 
our cultural life in the last 20 years there 
has been almost no gain, in fact, I should 
say there had been retrogression in self- 
control, in self-mastery, both individual 
and in the group. 

We have not taught self-control in the 
home and in the school and, therefore, 
we have not learned self-control in our 
group living. America has not mastered 
itself. 

If boys and girls understood the ro- 
mance and the adventure behind the real 
American ideals, if they caught that in 
the school, we wouldn’t have to talk about 
violation of law; it would vanish from 
the face of the earth. 

And so the task of the primary teacher 
is greater far than that of establishing 
mere cultural interests or that merely 
of developing individual self-control in 
the individual child. Your obligation is 
far deeper. You have to help to estab- 
lish self-mastery in the group. 














White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection 





Education and Training of the Young Child 


A symposium of the findings from the Committee on The Family and Parent Education, 

Louise Stanley, Chairman; the Committee of The Infant and Preschool Child, John E. 

Anderson, Chairman; a Sub-Committee of the Committee of The School Child—Health 
Problems of the Kindergarten, Julia Wade Abbot, Chairman. 


Symposium written by ‘ 
Katherine Glover, Editor, White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


most important contributions to the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection should be studies 
of that least known of our citizens—the 
young child. He is the newest arrival 
upon the threshold of conscious interest. 


[' was to be expected that one of the 


_ The pre-school child has been practically 


discovered in the ten years intervening 


' between the last White House Conference 


called by President Wilson and this larger 
conference called by President Hoover. 

Because they are inarticulate, ‘‘young 
children,’’ to quote Dr. John E. Ander- 
son, ‘‘have made no demands upon so- 
ciety; their parents, under an _ unfor- 
tunate tradition that the care of young 
children is simple, automatic, and unim- 
portant, have likewise been inarticulate. 
Hence in earlier civilizations and in previ- 
ous periods of our history, the young 
child received little attention either from 
the point of view of health care or from 
that of education and training. In recent 
years, however, a great interest in the 
young child has developed. This is partly 
due to the increasing realization of the 
tremendous importance of the early years 
in relation to physical disease and health, 
and partly to the realization of the sig- 
nificance of this period for later mental 
adjustment and health.’’ 


Though education in the more formal 
sense is extending its field to include the 
early years, with an ever increasing num- 
ber of nursery schools, the chief school- 
room for the young child is still the home, 
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his school principal and his teachers, his 
parents. 

Yet in spite of the awaking interest in 
the young children, ‘‘there is still,’’ says 
Dr. Anderson in his report on The Infant 
and Pre-School Child, ‘‘no widespread 
recognition on the part of either public 
or private agencies of the difficulties which 
face the parents of young children who, 
mindful of their responsibilities, seek 
assistance; and little of our formal edu- 
cation, whether in school or college, pays 
any attention to the fact that pupils and 
students will sometime be parents and 
have the responsibility for the care and 
guidance of young children.’’ 

The White House Conference attempts 
to bring together facts which throw light 
upon the training of the young child in 
the home, in the private institution and 
in the public school. 

In a study of Family and Parent Edu- 
eation, Dr. Louise Stanley, pointing out 
the factors of change in the family life 
of today, calls attention to the fact that 
these changes only re-emphasize the abid- 
ing truth that the family remains the 
most important agency in the protection 
and training of the child. 

The child in a different home environ- 
ment, the conserving of the fundamental 
human values in a changed family life 
are questions treated by Dr. Stanley and 
the Committees working with her in the 
Conference. ‘‘Under the old order, ideals 
and practice of child care and training 
were part of the cultural inheritance 
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transmitted from one generation to another 
by the family and its surrounding social 
group. With the present interruption of 
the chain of such direct cultural inherit- 
ance, parents feel an acute need for help 
in meeting the problems of parenthood. 
In direct response to this need of parents 
for help in the transmission of such con- 
tent of living, the parent education move- 
ment has arisen. 

The parental attitude toward the child’s 
learning can afford valuable intellectual 
stimulus. ‘‘Willingness to answer ques- 
tions, encouragement of constructive play, 
and the study of nature together by the 
family stimulate intellectual development. 
Sympathy with the child’s intellectual in- 
terest encourages him to further efforts; 
and if parents are interested in the edu- 
eation of their children, their interest 
should extend to an understanding of the 
schools their children attend and a knowl- 
edge of modern educational trends.’’ 


‘‘Aside from the purely intellectual 
stimulus, the basis of aesthetic values, 
individuals seem naturally to prefer the 
types of things that were found in their 
early surroundings. If this fact were 
more widely recognized parents would be 
more careful of the type of literature 
read and discussed in the home, of the 
music selected over the radio or provided 
instrumentally, of the pictures in the 
home, of its furnishing and architecture. 
Except in cases of abject poverty and 
squalid surroundings, good taste can be 
expressed in the home through observance 
of some of the fundamental artistic prin- 
ciples.’’ 

In the face of the rapid changes affect- 
ing the home the Committee on the Family 
and Parent Education recommends the 
establishment of ‘‘institutions or research 
centers to study family relationships and 
processes of family life, as well as the 
economic and social factors operating upon 
the family today. 


‘*Family consultation centers should be 
established with a staff composed of spe- 
cialists in home economics, housing, social 
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work, law, psychiatry, psychology, and 
sociology. These centers should be pre- 
pared to give advice and information on 
the different problems of family life.’’ 

The Committee on the Infant and Pre- 
school Child under Dr. Anderson at- 
tempted to break through the barriers of 
inaccessibility and get a picture of the 
young child. Their study included the 
young child in institutions and the child 
in the home. As a result of its inquiries 
data are available on 1,275 institutions— 
day nurseries, nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens other than public—in which a 
total of 49,358 children were enrolled; 
and data on 2,757 families and 3,520 
children exclusive of infants under one 
year, of whom there are 800. 


The study of the institutions for the 
training and education of young children 
showed that they are found in urban 
rather than rural districts. 

‘‘Studies of the physical plant in all 
types of institutions reveal high standards 
of cleanliness, fair sanitary provisions, 
rather inadequate outdoor playground 
space, and an important but not solved 
problem with reference to fire protection. 
The personnel in the relief type of insti- 
tution is of lower academic attainment, 
and carries a heavier load than does the 
personnel of the educational institution. 
The medical supervision of young chil- 
dren in groups presents a serious problem 
which has been met only partially by a 
daily nspection of the children by nurse 
or teacher. Medical records are generally 
inadequate. 

‘*A study of the educational program 
shows a smaller variety of play and edu- 
cational apparatus in institutions of the 
relief type. In general, the relief institu- 
tion is more apt to emphasize routine and 
basic habits, whereas the educational in- 
stitution emphasizes training in _ social 
attitudes, language, and music and rhythm. 

‘*No clean-cut procedure with reference 
to health education is found. Although 
there is a division of opinion as to whether 
such instruction should be given infor- 
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mally or set up as a regular part of the 
program, there is a realization of the im- 
portance of the early period for the 
establishment of basic health and adjust- 
ment habits rather than upon health edu- 
eation as a distinct discipline. Many of 
the relief institutions, under the influence 
of the educational institutions which have 
lately come into the field of the young 
child, are developing an educational policy 
and are showing a healthy tendency to- 
ward a broader conception of the possi- 
bilities of work with young children.’’ 
The day nursery emphasizes sleeping, 
eating, outside play, and training in 
routine habits, but does not customarily 
provide educationally trained teachers to 
guide the children in social attitudes, 
language, music and rhythms, nor require 
cooperation from the parents in modifying 
the child’s activities within the home, as 
much as do other types of institutions. 
The nursery school gives approximately 
equal emphasis to all the activities listed. 
In the kindergarten these activities are 
continued on a more advanced level of 
development and additional experience 
provided in using materials in making 
social adjustments through group play 
and for development of specific skill and 
knowledge. 

As regards the training of personnel 
in institutions the Committee found that 
at the present time standards are fairly 
high in nursery schools and are rather 
low in day nurseries and institutions of 
the relief type. ‘‘Any marked future de- 
velopment of the educational possibilities 
of these institutions must come through 
the intelligence, interest, and_ effective 
utilization of resources by the persons in 
direct contact with children. With the 
development of small private nursery 
schools and kindergartens, independent of 
educational organizations, a similar prob- 
lem will arise and must be faced by those 
most interested in the development of 
sound practice. While the day will come 
when the qualifications for teachers in 
institutions undertaking educational fune- 


tions with young children will receive 
public supervision, nevertheless at pres- 
ent, it is unlikely that as much progress 
will be made by legislation as by the 
dissemination of information and _ the 
education of those responsible for the 
work.’’ 

‘“As one of the specific steps in the de- 
velopment of an adequate educational 
program in institutions of this sort, the 
improvement of the system of records 
which are kept of individual children, of 
medical examination, of diets, and of all 
the other procedures of the institution is 
strongly recommended.’’ 

‘‘Since the training of the young child 
for health is a function that involves his 
entire handling, rather than the giving 
of formal instruction, no separation can 
be made of health education and general 
care and training. The outstanding prob- 
lem of this period is the establishment 
of basic habits of physical care and of 
attitudes and adjustments toward objects 
and persons. Since the physical and 
mental health of later years is built on 
the foundations of the early years, the 
widest possible recognition should be ac- 
corded to this important period. 

‘‘This recognition involves, first of all, 
effective research in a number of scientific 
fields over a wide area in order to estab- 
lish standards of development and accom- 
plishment, and to determine the possi- 
bilities and limitations of the develop- 
mental period.’’ 

While use should be made of institu- 
tional workers—nurses, teachers, and other 
specialists—the solution lies in a broadly 
conceived program of parental education. 
On the one hand, this program should 
utilize the facilities now existing for pre- 
paring young people in advance to meet 
the responsibilities of parenthood. On the 
other hand, through the cooperation of 
governmental agencies, educational insti- 
tutions, and welfare organizations, it 
should build up methods for the educa- 
tion of parents who are actually engaged 
in the care and training of children. 


: Quam 
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A Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
The School Child deals with Health Prob- 
lems of the Kindergarten. Julia Wade 
Abbot is Chairman of this sub-committee 
and finds that though much has been 
done to safeguard the health of very 
young children through baby clinics and 
the education of parents, it still remains 
true that there is no adequate check-up 
on the health of the Nation’s children 
until they enter the public schools. The 
public school kindergarten is the agency 
through which a larger number of chil- 
dren in the preschool years can be reached 
than any other. 

**However, it must be recognized that 
the child spends only three huurs out of 
the twenty-four, five days out of seven, 
during the school year, in the kinder- 
garten. The physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health of the young child is con- 
ditioned by the sum of all his experiences. 
In so far as the school life and the home 
life of the child supplement one another, 
will the child have an opportunity for 
normal development. Not only must the 
kindergarten maintain a close relationship 
with the home, but the kindergarten must 
develop more flexibility in its program to 
meet the needs of children living under a 
wide variety of home conditions.’’ 

The Committee on the Kindergarten 
under Miss Abbot sent a questionnaire 
to kindergartens of thirty-one cities repre- 
senting twenty states in all parts of the 
country. Available data indicate that the 
tendency throughout the country is to 
increase the teacher load by enrolling 
two groups of kindergarten children, one 
group attending in the morning and one 
group in the afternoon. In eleven cities 
the number of children enrolled per 
teacher is from forty to eighty children. 
While the teacher may have only half 
this number in attendance at one time, 
she must meet the need of all these per- 
sonalities in the span of the day’s work. 
It would be impossible to keep records 
of each child’s progress. Contact with 
individual parents would necessarily be 
neglected. 


Both parents and school administrators 
are beginning to realize the value of hav- 
ing children enter school in the best pos- 
sible physical condition. 

‘*Periodic health examinations before 
school entrance and the presentation of 
the record of these examinations at school 
entrance are outstanding needs. Sixteen 
cities conduct an immunization campaign 
in the preschool period. An examination 
at school entrance with the mother pres- 
ent is being carried out in only one-third 
of the cities reporting. The character of 
the examination in some cities is indicated 
bv the fact that in nine cities from two 
to five minutes is given to the examina- 
tion of each child, and in nine cities, ten 
minutes is alloved for examination. In 
nineteen cities the child is not stripped 
for the examination.’’ 

“It is significant that in the majority 
of cities there is a realization that health 
instruction should be given in real situa- 
tions to be effective. There is also com- 
mon agreement that there must be co- 
operation with parents in relation to 
habits that can be established only in the 
home environment. Such suggestions as, 
‘Discuss with mothers the importance of 
not giving children tea and coffee,’ ‘Dis- 
euss hours of sleep with parents in study 
classes,’ are characteristic.’’ 

The effects of the country-wide Summer 
Round-up of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in providing a 
health examination during the spring 
term for children who are to enter the 
kindergarten or the first grade in the 
fall are being felt. 

‘In 1929, there were 56,865 children 
examined. 109,606 defects were discovered. 
There were 8,548 children in the Fall 
check-up who had defects corrected. 
11,323 children were immunized against 
smallpox, 6,720 against diphtheria, and 
307 against typhoid.’’ 

In some school systems there is definite 
realization of the responsibility of the 
school for the health of school entrants. 
‘In Trenton, N. J., the Board of Educa- 
tion hold enrolment clinics in the Spring 
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for children who will enter school in the 
Fall. The mother and teacher are present 
at the examination. This gives the teacher 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
mother and child before school entrance. 
The city employs school nurses for the 
whole year and these nurses spend the 
summer months in visiting the homes, 
giving advice as to diet and training in 
health habits, and urging correction of 
defects. There is close cooperation with 
the medical society, dental society, and 
individual members of the profession by 
the Medical Director of the Public 
Schools. ’’ 

‘‘In St. Louis examinations are made 
from May 1 to June 15. Besides the 
thorough examination in the presence of 
the parents or legal guardian, a history 
of the Case is secured. These examina- 
tions are repeated every third year of 
the child’s school life. Of the 1,488 chil- 
dren examined in June 1929, 62.7 per 
cent were found to have physical defects. 

‘“‘The Bureau of Child Hygiene’’ in 
Milwaukee, Wis., conducts baby clinics 
and also preschool clinics to provide regu- 
lar health examinations for children be- 
fore school entrance. During the child’s 
school life, physical examinations are 
given in the kindergarten, the first, third, 
fifth, and eighth grades. 


**State Departments: of Education are 
instituting types of health service for 
school beginners. In North Carolina which 
has a large rural population and very 
few kindergartens, preschool clinics have 
been organized through the cooperation 
of the state board of health and the de- 
partment of public instruction. The large 
retardation in the first grade in the rural 
elementary schools suggested the need for 
checking up on the child’s physical and 
mental equipment before the beginning 
of his school life. A number of plans have 
been carried out in different counties. A 
census is taken of the school district in 
the Spring. Clinics are then conducted 
on days when the school is in session. 
A Beginner’s Day Program is arranged 


which makes provision for the examina- 
tion of the child, a visit by child and 
parent to ‘he classroom, a mid-morning 
lunch for the child while the mother 
hears a lecture on child care in another 
room. This plan takes into consideration 
the fact that the parent’s and child’s 
attitude towards beginning school is an 
important factor in his success.’’ 

There is an ever-increasing effort on 
the part of kindergartens to cooperate 
with the home. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., throughout the history 
of its kindergartens has placed emphasis 
on the social values of work with mothers. 
One afternoon a week is set aside by the 
teachers for kindergarten mother’s meet- 
ings and for visits to homes of pupils. 

**In Cleveland, Ohio, home visiting and 
conducting mother’s meetings are a regu- 
lar part of the kindergarten work, though 
some of the home visiting is voluntary 
and is carried on after school hours. 
Where there are two teachers in a kinder- 
garten one teacher is allowed time once a 
week to visit the home during school 
hours. In addition to this type of service, 
there are study classes for mothers con- 
ducted by three kindergarten teachers 
who have had definite preparation for 
leading study groups. 

“‘The value of training kindergarten- 
primary teachers as leaders of parents’ 
groups is being recognized in a number 
of institutions. In a State University 
plans are being made to establish a demon- 
stration center where parent education 
will be a part of the training of teachers 
in early childhood education. Courses 
are also being planned for teachers in 
service.”’ 

The importance of preventive work 
with problem children in the preschool 
years is beginning to be demonstrated. 
‘‘In 1923 an investigation was conducted 
by the Yale Psycho-Clinie in New Haven, 
Conn., as to the need for guidance for 
exceptional kindergarten children. The 
study included a census by the kinder- 
garten teachers of exceptional children in 
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their classes, individual study by a gradu- 
ate student of 50 unselected four-year-old 
children, data from cases referred to the 
clinic and an intensive study of 25 kinder- 
garten children from a foreign section 
of the city.’’ 

As a result of the study it was found 
that ‘‘It is possible to institute special 
individualized programs for exceptional 
children within the regular kindergarten 
room. In school systems of some size, this 
individual program work can best be de- 
veloped by the appointment of a special 
guidance kindergartner.’’ 

**It is suggested that a special guidance 
kindergartner might spend about half of 
the day in systematic work with a small 
group of problem children and devote 
the remainder of her time to instituting 
similar special individual programs for 
children in other kindergartens, that is, 
outlining and supervising these programs 


and giving special assistance to the regu- 
lar kindergarten teachers and parents 
concerned. Incidently, it would demon- 
strate not only the value and economy 
of special guidance work in kindergartens, 
but of similar work for children of ele- 
mentary school age who cannot be as- 
signed to special class s.’’ 

The note of emphasis throughout the 
reports dealing with the education and 
training of the young child is the need 
of greater cooperation between the home 
and the institution to the end that the 
child may be surrounded throughout the 
twenty-four hours of his day with the 
same standards of healthful living and 
understanding care. To accomplish this 
more teacher training institutions should 
provide courses in mental hygiene and 
leadership of parent study groups and 
there should be an even greater extension 
of all the channels of parent education. 


Summary of Discussions of White House 
Conference 
Committee Reports Given at the Cleveland Convention 


Jutta Wane Assot, Chairman 


Director of Kindergartens, 


that there have been two other White 

House Conferences on Child Welfare. 
President Roosevelt called the _ first 
one 20 years ago, and the establish- 
ment of the Children’s Bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor was the outcome of that 
first conference. A statement has recently 
ben made that there were 122,000 babies 
alive in 1929 who probably would have 
died if conditions of 1908 still existed. 
The statement was also made that 200,000 
children are now living in their own homes 
with their own families, because of moth- 
ers’ pensions who would have been sepa- 
rated from their mothers in 1909. The 
second conference was called by President 
Wilson the last year of the war, because 
people began to realize that we had got to 
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take stock of what was happening and 
what might happen to the children of the 
country. 


I am not going into the organization of 


this last conference, but I just want to re- 
mind you that there were four large divi- 
sions: Medical service, public health and 
administration, education and training, 
and the handicapped. A very clever thing 
was said about this conference by one of 
the experts who was present. Dr. Crow- 
thers, who is Professor of Pediatrics in 
the Harvard Medical School, said: ‘‘The 
interesting thing about this Conference is 
thet it has brought together more danger- 
ously narrow-minded experts who have 
been broadened out all of a sudden than 
any I have ever attended.’’ 

I think we might apply this to our con- 
























































ference this afternoon. It isn’t the num- 
ber of experts that are assembled that 
make it signifiant, but it is the effect that 
the conference has on the experts! 
—JuLIA Wave Assot, Chairman. 


Family and Parent Education is not 

only basic to the reports of the Com- 
mittees on the Preschool and the School 
Child but since parent education has be- 
come an integral part of the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility, it is desirable that all teachers 
know some of the high lights of this whole- 
some and heartening report. 

Today we are hearing much of divorce, 
decrease of the birth rate and other statis- 
ties that seem to indicate a general dis- 
integration of family life. Certain other 
destructive forees threaten the family. 
Factories in large cities bring rural fami- 
lies into urban life. They are often ill- 
prepared for this change and serious malad- 
justments in family life result. The me- 
chanical age has removed many activities 
from the home that were once sources of 
training for the children and formed 
bonds of common endeavor in the family 
life. 

However, the family is still the first 
and most important agency in child de- 
velopment and education. It originated 
in the need of the child for some stable 
group to insure proper physical care 


"| report of the Committee on the 


“ during the prolonged period of infancy. 


The family has become the source of the 
highest satisfaction of adult life—par- 
ents finding in the development of the 
younger members of the family circle a 
source of emotional satisfaction, a means 
of self-expression and an extension of 
themselves into the future. 

Granting then the existence of the dis- 
integrating forces that have been men- 
tioned, the Committee concludes, first, the 
survival of the family is an indication 
that it fulfills a deep-seated need of the 
human race; second, that the almost uni- 
versal dismay expressed concerning all 
forces that seem inimical to the integrity 
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of the family is further evidence of the 
vital significance family life possesses for 
most people; third, that the fact that in- 
stitutional care has for the most part pro- 
duced uninspired individuals poorly ad- 
justed to the outside world is further evi- 
dence in favor of family life. 

In general the family would provide 
for the child a friendly and hospitable 
environment for the development of his 
emotions and abilities, a secure relation- 
ship in a group wherein he is_ loved, 
protected and encouraged. The child 
wants to belong to a family. He wants 
his family to be as good as those of his 
friends. He needs the affection, the se- 
curity, and the encouragement of the 
family to fortify him for successful con- 
tact in the outside world. He needs par- 
ents who are happy in their adjustment 
to each other, who are working hopefully 
toward the fulfilment of an ideal of liv- 
ing, who love their children with a sincere 
and unselfish love. In short, he needs 
parents who are well balanced individ- 
uals, gifted with a certain amount of in- 
sight, who are able to provide the child 
with a wholesome emotional background 
which will contribute more to his develop- 
ment than material advantages. 

In conclusion the Committee recom- 
mends: 1. That throughovt our schools 
we stress not only informative and utili- 
tarian instruction but also instruction 
that develops an appreciation for values 
in human life. 2. Home economics edu- 
cation should play an important role in 
furthering ideals of family life through 
training in family consumption in knowl- 
edge and skills for managing household 
activities and in seeing these in relation 
to the promotion of wholesome family life. 

And the report concludes with this 
challenging statement: ‘‘As long as the 
family exists as a unit, the initial im- 
petus towards adjustment or maladjust- 
ment will be provided in the home life of 
the child.’’ 

May Huu, 
Western Reserve University. 
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Doctor Anderson’s committee studied 
the infant and the preschool child, the 
kindergarten child in privately-supported 
schools, the nursery school child, the child 
in the day nursery or other child-caring 
organizations and children at home. The 
study was made through two very defi- 
nite research studies,—one covering child- 
caring institutions for the infant and 
young child and the other covering the 
adult’s home and environment. 

Through the first study reports were 
received from 1,275 institutions taking 
eare of 50,000 children. That seems like 
quite a large number, but Doctor Ander- 
eon reports that there are 16,000,000 chil- 
dren under the age of six, which con- 
stitute 13 per cent of our total popula- 
tion, so that 50,000 children is not a very 
large sampling. 

When considering the results of this 
committee’s two studies we can ask our- 
selves two questions,—‘‘What light does 
this throw on the problems I face in my 
type of work with young children?’’ and 
‘‘In what form could I use the infor- 
mation assembled by this committee to 
help the parents or mothers with whom 
I am associated ?’’ 

The White House Conference staff is 
continuing its work and is ready to pro- 
vide for us the materials that we need, 
using the data that are available. I 
think we are the people who are going 
to use the material and we have a re- 
sponsibility to indicate what would be of 
the greatest service to us. 

Among the challenges resulting from 
the study of child-caring institutions 
were the general lack of play space, play 
apparatus and materials; the need for 
more careful physical examinations of 
the children; and the need for legisla- 
tion or local regulations for conducting 
child-caring institutions. This last need 
is more pertinent than we realize for in 
most situations no qualifications are set 
up for the training of the person in 
charge of the child nor for the physical 
set-up of the plant. 
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It is rather interesting to see imme- 
diate results from some of these recom- 
mendations. We cannot say they have 
come entirely from this, but they are 
probably related to it. For instance, the 
matrons of a great many day nurseries 
are asking how they can. get some of the 
eduational training which has been pro- 
vided for the nursery-school teachers. It 
has also been suggested that the matron 
or the superintendent should be an edu- 
cationally trained person,—one who can 
carry an adequate educational program, 
including the games and the play ma- 
terials. 

It was interesting that this committee 
recommended that just so far as possi- 
ble the people interested in the philan- 
thropically-supported kindergartens would 
arouse the interest of taxpayers and lay- 
people to the necessity of educating the 
five-year-old children. This suggests that 
they be made an integral part of the 
public school systems in cities where 
kindergartens are not yet so established, 
thus adequately taking care of the whole 
population of five-year-old children in pub- 
lie-school kindergartens. 

In the cross-section of the home life 
of these children it was found that 
usually they have fathers and mothers 
who are about 30 years old. Both the 
father and the mother are likely to have 
had a grammar school education with 
some additional work in high school. The 
thought that is coming to some of your 
minds, I know, is this: ‘‘What kind of 
a high-school child that I know could be 
a good parent?’’ The next fact which 
is rather encouraging is that an increas- 
ing number of high schools and a few 
elementary schools are putting home man- 
agement into their course of study as 
part of the home economics work. In 
that way those boys and girls are getting 
some notion of relationships of parents 
to children and to each other, some idea 
of how to manage a home and avoid many 
of th» irritations and the difficulties 
which are reflected in a child’s happiness. 

















If we are finding that that is going into 
the high-school eurriculum, we are more 
assured, aren’t we, that this child whose 
average parent has not anything more 
than a high-school education is going to 
have a better chance fur proper develop- 
ment? 

The cross-section of the young child’s 
life goes on telling about his physical 
health, telling about his clothing, about 
his chances for play and about the curi- 
osity that he expresses, and the fact that 
that curiosity is not always capitalized. 

With the understanding that you have 
of these children and the understanding, 
too, that most of these children are not 
only in the hands of untrained parents 
and in most cases in the hands of un- 
trained caretakers in the day nurseries 
and child-caring organizations, couldn’t 
we then ask, ‘‘What can we do to put 
into the very simplest language some of 
our ideas of education so that we can 
help these people who are in daily con- 
tact with young chiidren?’’ 

Mary Dasney Davis, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The Sub-committee on Health Prob- 
lems of the Kindergarten, of which Julia 
Wade Abbot was chairman, recognized 
the fact that 70,000 children enter the 
public-school kindergartens of the coun- 
try each year. This makes it possible for 
the great public health agencies to get 
in touch with a larger group of children 
of preschool age through the kindergarten 
than through any other agency. This 
throws a great responsibility on those of 
us who are in this field of education and 
there are a number of questions we 
should ask ourselves. First, does the 
group of which you are in charge have 
anything in the way of adequate medical 
supervision? I would like especially to 
emphasize the periodic health examination 
before school entrance. I wonder how 
many of you read an article in one of 
our popular magazines called ‘‘Going to 
School in a Baby Carriage?’’ It was an 
account of an experiment in a city in 
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New Jersey where mother and baby were 
enrolled in a clinic in the public school 
from the very beginning. The child was 
followed from babyhood to kindergarten 
age, not in a philanthropic clinic, but 
in a public school. 

Next, is there an adequate examination 
at the time of school entrance with the 
mother present? We need also the pres- 
ence of the sympathetic kindergarten 
teacher as well as the doctor and the 
nurse. This is far more effective than 
merely sending home a card on which de- 
fects are noted. 

Another question is that of school 
sanitation, and there looms before us that 
all important person known as the jani- 
tor or custodian. You can sometimes 
arouse public opinion so that you can 
get a high type of efficiency in the jani- 
torial service in your school. Other as- 
pects of sanitation are the amount of 
floor space in the kindergartens, proper 
toilet facilities, and such things as hot 
water and towels. 

Does the child have activities indoors 
and out appropriate to his needs? You 
may have absolutely perfect surround- 
ings, but if the child is kept fastened 
down in a chair, as he is in too many 
first-grade classes, your hygienic sur- 
roundings are worth very, very little. 
Has the child in your group a teacher with 
intelligent insight into the physical and 
mental requirements of little children, 
for if he hasn’t, none of the rest will count 
at all. 

Of course the kindergarten cannot 
work alone for the child of kindergarten 
age. There must be cooperation with the 
home and there must be a flexible pro- 
gram which meets the seeds of children 
from widely differing homes. The kinder- 
garten has, perhaps, the most important 
function of any part of the school in that 
it makes the first public-school adjust- 
ment for our little children. The child 
should go on from kindergarten to the 

first grade eager for what this new 
teacher has to give him. It should be 
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made impossible for this child to fail. 
Many of the first-grade failures, and you 
know that twenty-five per cent of the 
first-grade children of the country fail 
to make their grade—the mortality rate 
is frightful—is in most cases because 
children are promoted or entered on 
chronological age instead of on maturity. 
One of the most important recommenda- 
tions of this committee was that promo- 
tion from the kindergarten to the first 
grade should be based on general de- 
velopment and social maturity and that 
provision should be made in the first 
grade for differentiated programs for 
children, based upon their needs. 
Mary C. SHutTe, 
Teachers’ College, Boston. 


I am going to speak of just one sec- 
tion of the Medical Committee of which 
Doctor Hammel has charge. This report 
emphasizes the fact that every plan for 
the education of children should have 
some health consideration in it, that you 
cannot divorce health from the other 
kinds of educational work if you are 
going to adequately care for children. It 
also states that every institution or or- 
ganization having the care of children 
should have either directly on its staff or 
within easy reach a qualified physician 
looking after the health of the children. 

To those of us who are health workers 
it means a very great deal to have a flat 
statement that we must have trained peo- 
ple who are going to look after the health 
of the little children. 


Two surveys were made by this com- 
mittee, one in the cities and one in the 
rural districts. For this study 205 cities 
of over 50,000 population were selected, 
and also a large rural area in 42 States 
and 23,000 families were surveyed. In 
these two surveys the urban and rural 
were put side by side. 

There were only four questions asked: 
Were children taken to their doctors for 
health examination? Were they ever 
taken to a dentist apart from having 
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their teeth filled or because of having a 
toothache? Were they vaccinated? We 
they immunized ? 

When we come in the end to compa 
the urban and the country child, what 
do we find? As far as the city child i 
concerned, of 140,000 children, 51 
cent have at least one physical examina- 
tion; 22 per cent are vaccinated; 22 per 
cent are immunized; and 13 per cent only 
have dental examinations. Of the coun- 
try children only 37 per cent are taken to 
the doctor for a health examination; al- 
most the same number as in the city are 
taken for a dental examination, 13 per 
eent, but only 18 per cent are vaccinated 
and only 7 per cent are immunized. 

When all of the figures are known and 
we make all of the allowances for slips 
that may have uw .urred which could not 










have been prev — it is a very chasten- | 


ing thought that#we are not using the 
opportunities to have our little children 
under six years of age looked after as 
they ought to be. 


How are we going to bridge this cull 


between what we know ought to be done} | d 


for that child, what this White House 
Conference brought out so clearly again 
and again, and the great mass of the 
American public who stay securely in the 
homes with the ideas that a great many 
things will look after themselves? 
believe that when they realize the full means; 
ing of the uncorrected defect that they aré! 
not going to sit in apathy. Ignorance, it 
seems to me, is the great explanation of 
the biggest gap that we have in all of 
our work. On the one hand, tremendous 
resources, on the other a great army of 
children, and ignorance on the part of 
the parents. The White House Confer- 
ence has already begun, as it seems to 
me, to stir up a tremendous amount of 
determination to have the public know 
certain things. It is a fact that we are 
losing 16,000 mothers every year because 
of a lack of the right kind of care through 
the nine months—the first nine months— 
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of the baby’s life. Better care, it is true, 
at the crisis, is needed and better after- 
eare, but a tremendous drop in the ma- 
ternal mortality could be made if the 
public only knew simple, not costly, easily 
understood care that most mothers could 


j have right now if they understood its 


meaning and necessity. 
Dr. Mary Rigas Noste, 
Pennsylvania State Department 
of Health Education. 
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At the business session on Friday, April 
24th, the following action was taken: ‘‘ Be 
it resolved that the incoming Executwe 
Board appoint a committee to continue 
the work of the White House Conference, 
this committee to be known as Cooperat- 
ing Committee— White House Confer- 
ence.”’ 

Edna Dean Baker, president of the 
National College of Education in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of this committee. 





Second Grade, Ludlow School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland 
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Why Creative Education Must Not Become a Fad* 


RoLtLto WALTER Brown 
Author and Lecturer 


it has been characteristic of Ameri- 

ean education to seize upon a good 
idea, shout its praises, overwork it, and 
then forget all about it. Twenty-five years 
ago when I began teaching, every state 
educational association, every county and 
township institute, resounded with dis- 
eussions of the correlation of studies. 
Then came agriculture for everybody; 
then vocational guidance in general; then 
Montessori education; then sex hygiene; 
then the socialization of the recitation; 
then project education; and now creative 
education. 

What has become of correlation of 
studies? The subject is just as important 
now as it was twenty-five years ago. In 
many respects correlation of studies is 
just as far from being realized. And 
what is true of its history is just as true 
of most of the other movements that have 
claimed transient consideration. Every 
one of these that I have mentioned: has 
had much good in it, and that good ought 
to be intelligently used in our educational 
practice. But little permanent good can 
result when we swing from one peak to 
another, oftentimes to the one farthest 
away from the one whieh we abandon. 

Now creative education is in danger 
of the same fate. A half dozen years ago 
when I was as greatly interested in the 
creative spirit as I am today, it was 
difficult and often impossible to get a 
hearing for anything that seemed so 
utterly foreign to the accepted educa- 
tional tradition. Today everybody is talk- 
ing about creative education. And_inci- 
dentally, no little of the talk is unintelli- 
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gent. A man or a woman who is more 
or less regularly engaged in some kind of 
creative occupation at once revolts from 
the artificiality of excited discussions over 
making everything in educational life 
‘‘ereative.”’ 

Creative education must not have the 
fate of these other movements, because 
the creative spirit which it is supposed 
to foster is as permanent as the human 
race; and the creative spirit is what we 
are needing more and more in American 
life rather than less and less. 

The creative-minded person is the one 
person today whom we cannot get along 
without. We talk valiantly about what 
the essential needs of life are. When we 
reduce them to their lowest terms, they 
are roughly: A satisfying philosophy of 
life; and an environment that will enable 
us to live our philosophy fruitfully. 

Now the creative-minded person has the 
right basis for a philosophy as near ¥ 
satisfying as any that human beings have 
discovered. He goes about in the world 
with a divine twist in his looking, and 
finds all sorts of new combinations to 
make of things that already exist, so that 
he actually adds to the totality of things. 
He approaches life with a certain emo- 
tional warmth that not only guides him 
toward the materials best suited for his 
purposes, but acts as a sublime stabilizer 
of the judgment. He has, too, what some 
of the psychologists have called the vie- 
torious attitude; that is, after he has gone 
through all the agony of the struggle, he 
experiences a great emotional exaltation 
and subsequent serenity which come from 
having extended one’s self-feeling in an 
important way. He experiences, too, & 


great intellectual honesty. A man engag- 
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ing in commerce may cut corners in all 
sorts of exceptional ways in order to get 
profits that will enable him to buy other 
satisfactions which he dreams of having. 
But the creative-minded worker finds his 
chief satisfaction in the way his work 
itself comes out, the way it clicks together 
or fuses together because the right rela- 
tions have at last been hit upon. The 
ereative-minded person, too, retains an 
essential friendliness of spirit because his 
sense of superiority comes not from lord- 
ing it over fellow beings, but over ideas. 

Just so the creative-minded person helps 
to make environment over for the better. 
We need disinterested creative workers 
today in our political environment. Who 
can believe when he compares the record 
of the nation’s politicians with the rec- 
ord of the men who build the Brooklyn 
Bridges, the tunnels under the Hudson 
River, the planes that fly in the air, and 
the instruments so sensitive that we may 
sit in our own houses and listen to our 
neighbors on the other side of the world, 
that these politicians and these great 
creators really belong to the same race of 
men? We must have some creative-minded 
person, too, to tell us what to do with 
the modern city. It has become as deadly 
as a battlefield, and as noisy. No people 
who were really civilized would either 
make or endure the noises which beset 
us on every hand today. And if we need 
some creative-minded leader in these mat- 
ters, we need him also in beautifying the 
surface of the earth. It seems a shameful 
thing to say, but the dirtiest spots on the 
face of the earth and the ugliest are the 
ones that man has made. We must save 
the countryside, we must build beauti- 
fully. 

All of these things, and a thousand 
others of which these are only repre- 
sentative, the creative-minded person can 
do for us when we give him a fair oppor- 
tunity. But he is a variant. He does not 
look exactly like everybody else. His ideas 
seem wrong because they are not like the 
ideas that we have been accustomed to 
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in the past. He requires no coddling, 
but he does require a friendly atmosphere 
in which to live—that is, if he is to do 
his work so that others may profit by it 
to the full. 

That friendly atmosphere no one has 
so good an opportunity to help create as 
the teacher in the public schools. And 
among all the teachers in the school sys- 
tem those who are represented by a group 
especially interested in childhood educa- 
tion have the best opportunity. For the 
creative spirit is the spirit of youth. We 
forget what youth can do when it gets 
away to a right start. The work of the 
world has been done very largely by men 
who were through with their contribu- 
tion by the time they were twenty-five 
or thirty or thirty-five. 

The trouble is that children early suffer 
what Emerson called the period of ar- 
rested growth. With many this period 
comes early. When they are encouraged 
to do only as much as may be necessary 
in order to get by, when they are in a 
thousand ways encouraged to live thinly 
and dishonestly instead of richly and with 
a sublime honesty, it is the glory of your 
particular part of the profession that you 
may help them to a great self-discipline 
that will enrich their lives and steady 
them as long as they live. 

Looked at in this way, the creative 
spirit is something that must not be for- 
gotten through any misfortune of having 
creative education become a passing fad. 
As long as we have youth we must have 
an education that will encourage the 
youthful spirit to do its best and its 
greatest instead of its worst and its 
smallest. And _ incidentally—no, much 
more than incidentally—education that 
for youth is as natural and sublime and 
productive as creative education must be, 
provides the teacher with a career in 
which all the hum-drum, all of the diffi- 
culties incident to any calling, may be 
forgotten in the joy of seeing what great 
thing sooner or later must come out of 
the investment. 









Future Possibilities for Continuity Without 
Standardization in Curricula for Nursery 
School, Kindergarten and First Grade 


Patty SmitH HI tt, Chairman 


Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City 


HILE we are called the Nursery 
W satoo Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, our 
problem as a Committee for two years has 
been an attempt to see how far the nursery 
school in any way promised to become a 
part of education. As most of you know, 
we are not eager to have the nursery school 
become a part of public school education 
rapidly. Personally, I have always felt 
that if the kindergarten had become a 
part of public education 10 or 15 years 
later than it did, that it might have ecar- 
ried into public education some of the 
splendid work it had been doing in con- 
nection with, parental education and family 
welfare, all of which it had to drop after 
it went into public education. In order 
to survive, we could not tell of the work 
we were doing with the families, with the 
parents; we must try to prove as soon 
as possible that the children who had at- 
tended kindergarten could progress so 
much faster in the first grade. Conse- 
quently, we jost our splendid birth right 
of family welfare work and knowing the 
child in his home, and we began to work 
for very elementary forms of the three 
R’s. So we who have been interested in 
introducing the nursery school in this 
country are not at all eager to see it 
pushed rapidly into public education. 
We want Boards of Education to under- 
stand tar better what we are trying to do 
before such a movement takes place. 
However, we wish to make this pre- 
liminary study. Does the nursery school 
fulfill the training of the child at this 
period? Does it in some way move into 
the kindergarten with its curriculum and 


does the kindergarten move into the first | 


grade? So that, as you know, our study 
for the two years has been how far there 
may be articulation or correlation in these 
three age levels of little children without 
becoming standardized. We don’t want 
to be standardized but we want to stand 
for some minimum essentials if we hope 
for continuity in the little child’s growth 
and development. The child should never 
feel as he moves from one to the other, 
that abrupt change that often he has felt 
in the past, and it was with regard to 
this we made our study. 

We outlined, then, for ourselves a 
series of questions in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire. I am always hoping some bril- 
liant mind will find another way of get- 
ting the information we need for in- 
vestigation in some other way than 
through the circulation of questionnaires 
which so frequently burden us almost to 
the breaking point. Nevertheless, there 
seemed no way of getting at this problem 
except by making a direct appeal to the 
class room teachers themselves. They are 
the people doing the actual work with 
the children. We didn’t want even the 
supervisors to give us these facts. We 
wanted the class room teacher herself so 
that when we had these questionnaires 
come in, we would know something of the 
continuity of the growth of the child 
from one of these levels to the other. 

Many of us have had nursery schools 
sufficiently long in connection with edu- 
cation to have watched the children’s 
progress up to the third grade. This 
method, then, has seemed to me for some 
time a promising method of getting at 
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unification. So we asked the same ques- 
tions of teachers of these three age levels 
to see what phase of each activity was 
characteristic for each age. 

The very first question is: ‘‘Is there a 
daily medical inspection of each child in 
your group?’’ In our nursery schools 
we had hoped to set that standard and 
one of the interesting things is that when 
the returns came in, we found many of 
the nursery schools were not doing that. 
The problem is, is this done? There was 
a place on the questionnaire to say yes 
or no. The only thing that required 
writing to any extent, was ‘‘If not, why 
not?’’ What we hoped to arrive at was 
how far these three groups of teachers 
working with children from two to seven 
years, agreed certain things were im- 
portant, and if they didn’t agree, we 
wanted to know why. We wanted to 
know when these were discontinued and 
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if it was due to the fact that teachers 
could not secure that service for her chil- 
dren under the conditions under which 
she was working. Would she be glad to 
have it if it could be provided for her? 
Again, we wanted to know if she de- 


cidedly disapproved. If so, we wanted 
to know why. In other cases, was it due 
to the fact she had never heard anything 
of that kind of an activity? And, in 
that way, we could get at first hand who 
needs to be educated, provided, we are 
sure that activity is good. 

The returns to these questionnaires are 
small in number. We have only 128 but 
they come from public schools, private 
schools, colleges, university research cen- 
ters, social settlements, and in that way 
we have representatives of every form of 
nursery school, kindergarten and primary 
school in the answers. 

Party SmitH Huu, Chairman. 


An Informal Comparative Study 
of Teaching Procedure 


GRACE LANGDON 
Instructor, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City 


Patty SmitH HI. 
Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City 


T the meeting of this association 
A in Memphis, Tennessee, in April, 
1930, the Nursery School Commit- 
tee presented a tentative report outlining 
the possibilities and suggesting the value 
of a study which should attempt to dis- 
cover the reasons for the varying em- 
phasis, if any, given to certain aspects 
of teaching in nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, and first grade. During the past year 
the committee has attempted to carry 
out an informal study along the lines 
then outlined. That study is herewith 
presented with the full realization that 
it is far from being complete, and that 
the results should be considered sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. 


The following twenty-five questions con- 
tributed as significant by nursery school, 
kindergarten and first grade teachers 
were selected for the study. 

1. Is there a daily medical inspection 
of each child in your group? 

2. Do you advise with the parents 
concerning the child’s diet at home? 

3. Do you plan the child’s school diet? 

4. Do you personally supervise the 
toilet procedure? 

Do you get a daily report from the 

parents on the child’s elimination 

at home? 

6. Do you get a daily record from the 
parents on the child’s sleep? 

7. Do you give a daily report to the 
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parents of the child’s sleep at 
school ? 


. Do you give a daily report to the 


parents of the child’s elimination 
at school? 


. Do you visit in the homes of the 


children ? 


. Do you advise the parents concern- 


ing the child’s clothing? 


. Do you set aside a regular time 


when parents may consult you? 
Do you have frequent informal in- 
terviews with the parents? 


25. Do your children have outdoor play 


at school daily? 

Since time was limited it seemed neceg- 
sary to limit the study to a small num- 
ber, though many more might profitably 
have been added. No claim is made that 


the ones selected are the most important | 
of all those needing study. Many otherg” 
The ; 


are doubtless equally important. 
twenty-five selected do, however, it is be- 
lieved, suggest points at which procedure 
might conceivably differ, due to the chang- 
ing ages of the children involved and to 





Question 


| Yes | No 


If not, why not? 





1. Is there a daily medical 
inspection of each child 
in your group? 





2. Do you advise with the 
parents 





concerning the 








child’s diet at home? | 





13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


24. 


Ete. 


Do you have an interview with the 
parents before the child enters 
school in the fall? 

Does each child have a regular rest 
period each day? 

Are cots provided for the children’s 
rest periods? 

Do you urge the parents to observe 
in the school frequently? 

Do the parents have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their observations 
in the school with you? 

Are children with special disabili- 
ties, i. e., speech defects, poor pos- 
ture, etz., given treatment at school? 
Does each child have a physical ex- 
amination at least once a year? 


. Do you have a report of the phys- 


ical examination ? 
Do you have a report of the psy- 
chological examination? 


. Do you keep progress records of 
each child? 
. Do you discuss the progress record 


of each child with his parents? 
Do you send each child’s progress 
record on to his next teacher? 


varying conditions often not under the 
eontrol of the teacher. It was the purpose 
of the committee to discover: (1) Which 
of the teaching procedures suggested 
were performed by teachers in nursery 
school, kindergarten and first grade and 
(2) If not performed, why not? In read- 
ing the report which follows, it should be 
kept in mind that there was no assump- 
tion on the part of the committee that 
any or all of the procedures suggested 
were desirable or undesirable. 


Metuop or Stupy 


A questionnaire was prepared in the 
following form: 


To teachers in nursery school, kinder- 


garten and first grade: 

An informal study is being made by 
one of the committees of the Association 
for Childhood Education, to discover to 
what extent conditions are such that 
teachers in nursery school, kindergarten, 
and first grade can do the twenty-five 


things listed below: Will you cooperate 


in the study by filling out the following 
pages as fully as possible? 
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General Information 





Name of teacher 
(May omit if you _ 
Name of school - : 





Address FON age 
Grade No. of children ‘enrolled AR 
Age range: From i helene 


Directions: Please read the question. Then 
check Yes or No showing whether or 
not you usually do this. Then, for 
each of those acts which you have 
checked ‘‘No,’’ please tell why you do 
not do it. It may be that there are 
conditions which prevent your doing 
it, though you would like to; it may be 
that conditions are such that it could 
be done but that for some reason it 
does not seem advisable. Whatever the 
reason may be, will you give that in- 
formation as fully as possible? The 
results of the study will be reported at 
the meeting of the Association for 
Childhood Education in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Monday, April 20, 1931. 


each case the given number of replies 
were reduced to percentages in order that 
there might be a comparable basis for 
discussion. Such data are given in Table 
1. Reasons given on the three levels in 
case the answer to a question were ‘‘No’’ 
are discussed in the body of the report. 


PERSONNEL OF THOSE REPORTING 


One hundred and thirty-two question- 
naires were returned filled out. Of these 
four were from second grade and will be 
diseussed separately. The report, here- 
with presented, is based on the remaining 
one hundred and twenty-eight. 


Of these one hundred and twenty re- 
ports, forty-two were made by. nursery 
school teachers, fifty-four by kinder- 
garten teachers and thirty-two by first 
grade teachers. Of the forty-two reports 
given by nursery school teachers five rep- 
resented publie or semi-publie schools; 
nine represented settlement schools; fif- 
teen represented private schools; twelve 


Table 1. Showing the number of schools of each type on each age level represented in 








this report. 
| Public | Private | College [Settlement | Not given| Total 
Nursery School 5 | 15 | 12 9 1 42 
Kindergarten 36 10 8 34 
First Grade 26 5 1 32 























Each member of the committee under- 
took to distribute twenty-five of these 
questionnaires distributed as evenly as 
possible among nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, and first grade teachers. One hundred 
and thirty-two completed questionnaires 
were returned. The data thus furnished 
were studied to discover: (1) How many 
of those replying on each age level, nurs- 
ery school, kindergarten, and first grade 
answered ‘‘Yes’’ to each of the twenty-five 
questions asked. (2) How many answered 
**No’’ to each of the twenty-five questions 
and (3) What different reasons were 
given on each age level in case the an- 
swer to a given question were ‘‘No.’’ In 


represented schools connected with col- 
leges and universities; and one did not 
indicate the type of school represented. 

Of the fifty-four reports given by kin- 
dergarten teachers thirty-six represenied 
public schools; tem represented private 
schools ; and eight represented sehools con- 
nected with colleges or universities. Of 
the thirty-two reports given by first grade 
teachers twenty-six represented publie 
schools; five represented private schools; 
and one did not indieate the type of 
school represcated. 

The distribution of types of schools 
represented in the report is shown in 
Table 1. 
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ANALYsIS OF DATA 


Table II shows the number of ‘‘yes’’ 
and ‘‘no’’ answers to each question on 
each age level as well as the number 
failing to answer in each case and the 
percentage which the ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ 
answers for each question are of the total 
number of answers received .on each level. 
Col. 1 shows the number of question as 
listed on the questionnaire. Col. 2 shows 
the number who answered ‘‘yes’’ to the 
question. Col. 3 shows the number who 
answered ‘‘no’’ to the question. Col. 4 
shows the number who did not answer 
the question. Col. 5 shows the number 
who answered the question both ‘‘yes”’’ 
and ‘‘no.’’ Col. 6 shows the percentage 
which those who answered ‘‘yes’’ were 
of the total number answering. Col. 7 
shows the percentage which those who 
answered ‘‘no’’ were of the total number 
answering. The table should be read hori- 
zontally as follows: Twenty-five persons 
representing the nursery school answered 
‘‘ves’’ to question one which is, ‘‘Is there 
a daily medical inspection of each child 
in your group?’’ Continuing horizontally, 
sixteen persons representing the nursery 
school answered ‘‘no’’ to the same ques- 
tion. One did not answer, making the 
total of forty-two reports from the nurs- 
ery school. Col. 7 shows that 59.6% of 
the 42 persons reporting from nursery 
schools answered ‘‘yes.’’ (N. B. Obtained 
by dividing Col. 2 by Col. 6.) Col. 8 shows 
that 38.0% of the 42 persons reporting 
from nursery schools answered ‘‘no’’ 
(N. B. Obtained by dividing Col. 3 by 
Col. 6). Continuing across the page one 
reads the table in the same way to find 
the results from kindergarten and first 
grade. In reading Table II it should be 
kept in mind that Cols. 7 and 8 in each 
ease show the percentage of the total num- 
ber answering a given question. If any 
comparisons are made they should be 
made only on the basis of the data given 
in Cols. 7 and 8. 

It will be remembered that those an- 
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swering the questionnaire were asked, in 
ease of answering a question ‘‘no,’’ to 
answer in the next column the question 
‘‘why not?’’ The answers to this question 
for each of the 25 questions of the ques- 
tionnaire will be diseussed briefly below. 
No attempt will be made to follow out 
any of these answers to open up more 
than a few of the possible ramifications. 
Nor will any attempt, be made to evaluate 
the answers. The data will merely be 
presented as given by the filled out ques- 
tionnaires. Nor, in this report, can the 
analysis be more than general, much in- 
teresting data probably being omitted in 
the effort to report concisely. 

Question 1. Is there a daily medical in- 
spection of each child in your group? 
Examination of Table II shows that 59% 
of the forty-two answering in nursery 
school said ‘‘No’’; 63% of those answer- 
ing in kindergarten said ‘‘no’’; and 87% 
of those answering in first grade said 
‘‘no.’? The reason most commonly given 
on the three levels is ‘‘that the children 
come from homes where they are care- 
fully watched and therefore there seems 
no need for the school to assume the re- 
sponsibility. Several mentioned that it 
did not seem possible financially though 
they considered it desirable. A few said 
that the staff was insufficient to provide 
such service. One said that the teacher 
might do it though the parents would not 
accept the teacher’s opinion in the mat- 
ter. Several mentioned that a nurse was 
within call so that if any child showed 
suspicious symptoms he might be sent to 
her or she might be called. One first 
grade teacher said that perhaps there was 
a need for such inspection, that if rec- 
ognized as important might be met. 

Question 2. Do you advise with the par- 
ents concerning the child’s diet at home? 
There seemed to be a general feeling on 
the three levels among those answering 
‘‘no’’ that if no noon day meal were 
served at school, that the home diet was 
not the concern of the school. Several 
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gave the reason for not giving such ad- 
vice that the child’s own pediatrician 
sees to it or that the mothers were ca- 
pable of doing it themselves. In eight 
ceases, the reason the teacher did not do 
it was because it was done by the nutri- 
tionist. Eight reported giving such ad- 
vice if it were asked for but not other- 
wise. Eight others reported ‘‘no’’ except 
in problem cases. 

Question 3. Do you plan the child’s 
school diet? The large percentage of 
‘‘no”’ answers to this question is ac- 
counted for by the fact that in many of 
the schools reporting that the child has 
no meal at school, and his lunch consists 
of orange juice, or of milk, as the case 
may be, which is given as routine. In 
thirteen cases in the nursery school re- 
porting, and in six kindergartens the 
nutritionist does such planning so the 
teachers’ answer is ‘‘no.’’ 

Question 4. Do you personally supervise 
the toilet period? Reference to Table II 
shows that 16% of those reporting from 
the nursery school answer ‘‘no.’’ Prac- 
tically all of these explain that in case 
they do not do it themselves that it is 
done by an assistant or a helping mother 
or student teacher but that some respon- 
sible person is with the children during 
the toilet period. Twenty-nine percent of 
those reporting from kindergarten answer 
‘‘no.’’ Of these one says that the toilets 
adjoin the room so that she knows what 
is going on without close supervision. Six 
explain that there is no toilet period as 
such, the children going as they need to. 
Three say that the children can look after 
themselves. One says that she feels it 
should be done but that the toilets are 
at opposite ends of a long hall and that 
she cannot be im both places. Among the 
49% answering ‘‘no’’ from the first grade 
there seems to be general agreement that 
the children are old enough to take care 
of themselves. 

Question 5. Do you get a daily report 
from the parents on the child’s elimina- 


tion at home? Examination of Table II 
shows that of those reporting from the 
nursery school 78% do not get such a 
report. In the kindergarten 92% do not 
get such a report, and in the first grade 
{00% do not. From the nursery school 
the reasons given are as follows: The 
parents keep watch and advise the teacher 
when necessary; it is impossible to get 
from foreign parents; working parents 
do not have time to keep watch of it; 
parents are not interested enough to war- 
rant it; parents would consider it out of 
the teacher’s jurisdiction; the report 
would not be valid or dependable. One 
teacher says she hopes to do so later but 
has not been able to do so yet. Of the 
kindergarten group the reasons given are 
as follows: the parents work in factories 
and do not bring the children; parents 
are laborers and would not cooperate; in 
answering questionnaire at first of year 
parents did not wish it done; could do 
nothing about it if it were not satisfac- 
tory so no need to take the time; no use 
for the information; impossible to do 
with large numbers of children; has not 
been customary but could be arranged; 
not the teacher’s problem. Of the first 
grade group the answers are practically 
the same, several saying that they do get 


such information when a child is not well, — 


or when there seems to be some particular 
problem, but not otherwise. 

Question 6. Do you get a daily report of 
the parents on the child’s sleep? Again 
the great majority of the answers on the 
three levels is ‘‘no.’’ A large number on 
all three levels say that they get such re- 
ports in special cases but not otherwise. 
Several feel that the children come from 
good homes where the matter is sufficiently 
well looked after. One says that parents 
are not interested in giving reports of 
this kind; another that the laboring class 
of parents would not cooperate; several 


that it is impossible to keep account of 


such reports with large numbers of chil- 
dren; another that it is not a part of 
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the general school program. Several reply 
that such reports would not be reliable 
and that it encourages parents to report 
inaccurately. One kindergarten teacher 
says that it would be valuable but that 
the parents have large families and do 
not have time. One first grade teacher 
says that 75% would be unreliable but 
that it would be of value if it could be 
obtained reliably. Another first grade 
teacher says she feels it would add to her 
understanding of the children. 

Question 7. Do you give a daily report 
to the parents of the child’s sleep at 
school? Again one finds a high propor- 
tion of the answers to this question are 
‘‘no.’’ The chief reason seems to be that 
there is not a period at school for sleep- 
ing. However, there are a number of 
eases where the children sleep at school 
but the report is not given to the parents 
for varying reasons as follows: parents 
trust teachers so far as not to inquire; 
unless otherwise informed parents under- 
stand children to have slept an hour to 
an hour and a half; takes too much time 
to be of value; impossible with large num- 
bers of children; cannot judge accurately. 
Two mention that it is given on the 
semester report but not daily. 

Question 8. Do you give a daily report 
to the parents of the child’s elimination 
at school? Reference to Table II shows 
that the largest percentage of those who 
do give this report to parents are in the 
nursery: school, this percentage, however, 
being 26, leaving the large majority in all 
three levels answering ‘‘no.’’ A few men- 
tion that it is not necessary; a number 
say that parents are not interested and 
do not ask for the information; that 
there are too many children to do it for 
all and that there is no way of checking. 
One kindergarten teacher says she thinks 
it probably would be a good thing but 
that the parents have never asked for it. 

Question 9. Do you visit in the homes of 
the children? According to Table II, 19% 
of the nursery school teachers answered 
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‘‘no,’’ 24% of the kindergarten, and 
34% of the first grade, thus indicating 
that there is a considerable amount of 
visiting done in the homes of the children 
by the teachers on all three levels. Ex- 
plantory notes under the ‘‘yes’’ answers 
show, however, that this visiting is often 
only when a child is ill, or when there is 
some unusual problem, or for an occa- 
sional eall. Several explain that while 
they answered yes, ‘that they only went 
rarely, sometimes not more than once a 
year, and that these oceasional calls only 
are made in a few of the families. Of the 
ones answering ‘‘no’’ the reasons given 
are as follows: that parents are working 
all day and it is hard to find a time; that 
the school does not advise it; that there 
is no time on the day’s program; a num- 
ber mention that there is a member of 
the staff designated to do it. A majority 
of the teachers answering both ‘‘yes’’ and 
‘*no’’ wrote explantory notes indicating 
that they would like to do more visiting 
and that they feel it valuable. 

Question 10. Do you advise the parents 
eoneerning the child’s clothing? On the 
three levels it seems rather general that 
such advice is given ‘‘when the parents 
ask for it’’ but that it is not offered by 
the teacher. Several say that they advise 
in special cases when something is rad- 
ically wrong with the clothing. A num- 
ber mention that it does not seem neces- 
sary with the type of child they have. 
One says the parents would be offended, 
and four report that such advice is given 
by the nurse. 

Question 11. Do you set aside a regular 
time when parents may consult you? Ffty 
per cent of the nursery school teachers 
reporting do not; 72% of the kindergar- 
ten teachers do not; and 71% of the first 
grade teachers do not. Five persons in 
the nursery school say that they do not 
but are available to the parents at any 
time; seventeen in the kindergarten give 
the same reason; and five in the first 
grade say the same. A number say that 
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it is more convenient to the parents to 
make appointments which they are free 
to do any time. Two say that the weekly 
parent meetings provide for this. One 
says that parents see her following the 
PTA meetings and that that seems to 
suffice. Several mention that they would 
like to do so but that parents work and 
could not come. 


Question 12. Do you have frequent in- 
formal interviews with the parents? Ex- 
amination of the table shows that this is 
common practice on all three levels. A 
few notes with the ‘‘yes’’ answers lead 
one to wonder what percentage of the 
parents in the groups are represented in 
these interviews, for one teacher says that 
“it is always the same parents though 
who stop to see me.’’ 


Question 13. Do you have an interview 
with the parent before the child enters in 
the fall? Referring to Table II one finds 
that 19% of the nursery school teachers do 
not; 44% of the kindergarten teachers do 
not; and 75% of the first grade teachers 
do not. Examination of the reasons given 
show that in the nursery schools the inter- 
view is taken in many cases but by the 
director or social worker or physician. 
Four of the nursery school teachers say 
that they intend to do so later. There 
seems to be general agreement among the 
nursery school teachers that it is desir- 
able. In the kindergarten group several 
say that there are so many children in a 
public school group that it is impossible; 
one that it is covered in the PTA survey; 
three mention that the director does it 
and gives the information to them. One 
says that many of the parents are never 
seen throughout the year. An other says 
that she tries to see them but that the 
group is so large she never gets around. 
In the first grade group the reasons for 
not having an interview before school be- 
gins are as follows: classes are not or- 
ganized until opening day; too many in 
public school; general conference with all 
of parents together makes it unnecessary; 


records are filed in office from the kinder- 
garten interview so not necessary. 


Question 14. Does each child have a reg- 
ular rest period every day? Table II 
shows that all of the nursery school groups 
reporting do, that 7% of the kindergartens 
reporting do not; and that 21% of the first 
grades do not. Explanatory notes show 
that in many cases where there are regular 
rest periods they vary in length from 
seven to fifteen and twenty minutes in 
most of the kindergartens and first grades. 
In several kindergartens, however, a regu- 
lar nap is taken at the kindergarten. One 
kindergarten teacher says that her rest 
period is being gradually lengthened as 
the school authorities become accustomed 
to the idea. Three kindergarteners say 
that they have neither time or space but 
that the children can rest for a few 
minutes in their chairs. The reasons given 
for not having the rest period in the first 
grade are that the program is too full; 
there is no time, and rhythms take the 
place. 


Question 15. Are cots provided for the 
children’s rest periods? Cots are not pro- 
vided in 42% of the nursery schools re- 
porting ; in 85% of the kindergartens; and 
in 93% of the first grades. Eleven of the 
nursery school teachers reporting say that 
it is only a half day session and that for 
the fifteen minutes rest it is not necessary. 
In the kindergarten group, the reasons are 
as follows: cost is prohibitive; no space 
to keep them; Board of Education does 
not approve; school does not provide 
them; rest period is so short they are 
never needed; too many children to have 
cots set up; one says she has never asked 
for them but intends to do so. In the 
first grade group, the reasons are: not 
needed with older children; no fund; no 
room for them; rest period is short so no 
need; can learn to rest on chairs. 


Question 16. Do you urge the parents to 
observe in the school frequently; the per- 
centage of ‘‘yes’’ answers indicated that 
this is a common practice. Explanatory 
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notes show, however, that there is not a 
great amount of such observation. One 
teacher says she urges them but they 
seldom come which is as well for the space 
is limited. Several say that the parents 
work and so cannot come though they 
would like to have them. Several mention 
that they come without urging and are 
very welcome. 

Question 17. Do the parents have an 
opportunity to discuss their observations 
in the school with you? The percentages 
as given and the explanatory notes with the 
answers are sufficiently inconsistent to the 
lead to the conclusion that the question was 
poorly worded. The notes show that par- 
ents may do so if they wish, but that they 
do not avail themselves of the privilege 
often. Two notes would indicate that the 
discussion might be a rather desultory 
one. 

Question 18. Are children with special 
disabilities, 7. e., speech defects, poor pos- 
ture, etc., given treatment at school? The 
answer is ‘‘no’’ in 45% in the nursery 
school; 29% in the kindergarten; and 
18% in the first grade. This indicates an 
increasing amount of attention to such 
defects as the child grows older. The rea- 
sons given are as follows: Nursery school, 
no facilities; parents take the responsi- 
bility ; none such are taken into the school; 
lack of time; referred to clinic, in which 
ease the school seems to take the respon- 
sibility. One says that the staff believes 
posture is so controlled by mental and 
physical state that it cannot be remedied 
in and of itself. The reasons given by the 
kindergarteners are; no facilities; parents 
make own arrangements; no one to do it; 
left until first grade. In the first grade; 
done by special teacher who comes in- 
frequently; attended to by home. Ex- 
planatory notes with ‘‘yes’’ answers show 
that in many cases where it is done by the 
school the help consists of what the teacher 
ean give incidentally. 

Question 19. Does each child have a 
physical examination once a year? Refer- 
ence ta Table II shows that he does in 
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the nursery schools in all except 2% of 
the cases; in kindergarten in all except 
11%; and in first grades in all except 
28% of the cases reporting. Notes show, 
however, that the physical examinations 
vary all the-way from a complete physical 
to routine weighing and measuring, so the 
data on this question should be interpreted 
with that understanding. 

Question 20. Do you have a report of 
the physical examination? Percentages 
show that in general the teachers do have 
such reports or that they are available 
for them. 

Question 21. Do you have a report of 
the psychological examination? Answers 
and notes show that where there is one, 
the teachers have the report, but that the 
practice seems common of deferring the 
psychological examination until entrance 
to first grade. 

Question 22. Do you keep progress ree-- 
ords of each child? Notes show that 
‘progress record’’ carries a different con- 
notation to different people, meaning in 
some cases a record of the child’s daily 
progress in every phase of living, in others 
a cumulative record in the school subjects, 
in others a report on height and weight. 
This difference of meaning makes the 
data on this question widely variant. The 
reasons for not keeping the records are 
given as insufficient help; lack of time; 
too many children; and that the children 
lose out when the teacher takes her time 
for records. 

Question 23. Do you discuss the progress 
record of each child with his parents? 
Reasons given for not doing so are as 
follows: Nursery school; foreign parents 
do not understand it; reports are sent out 
and left to the parents to discuss if they 
wish. Kindergarten: no time; too many 
children; report cards suffice; seldom see 
the parents; not unless unsatisfactory. 
First grade: card gives all the data; too 
many children. One kindergarten teacher 
says that time prohibits but that it should 
be done and that she has tried to plan a 
way to do it; another that it would be 
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valuable but with 90 children it is almost 
impossible. 

Question 24. Do you sent each child’s 
progress record on to the next teach- 
er? Reasons for not doing so are, that 
it might influence the next one un- 
duly; that the children go to so many 
schools it is hard to locate the teacher; 
report card goes home and parents can 
do as they wish. A large number mention 
that the cards are kept on file in the 
office and are available to the teacher if 
she wishes them. 

Question 25. Do your children have out- 
door play at school daily? The percent- 
ages show that the majority of the nur- 
sery schools do, that 25% of the kinder- 
gartens reporting do not, and that 12% 
of the first grades do not. Explanatory 
notes show that in many cases this con- 
sists of a fifteen minute recess. In other 
cases of a longer time. Reasons for not 
having outdoor play are given as; too thin 
clothing; session too short to take the 
time; no space on playground; and poor 
condition of playground. 

Examination of the data raised many 
questions which might profitably form the 
basis for future studies. Consideration 
of certain general trends suggest some of 
these questions. 

1. There seems to be something of a 
tendency to feel that the physical 
health of the child is not the teach- 
er’s coneern. 

In how far, is it the teacher’s con- 
cern? 

Where, if at all, should the atten- 
tion to physical welfare be di- 
minished ? 

What obstacles which could admin- 
istratively be removed, stand in 
the way of the attention to physi- 
cal welfare? 

2. There is frequent mention that this 
or that is not done because parents 
would not cooperate. 

What do we mean by cooperation of 
parents? 

Why do parents not cooperate? 


How can cooperative cooperation be- — 
tween parents and teachers best — 


be brought about? 

3. There is frequent mention that par- 
ents would not understand this pro- 
cedure or that? 

What are the means by which they 
can be helped to understand this 
school program for their child? 

How far can the school program 
function in the 24 hour life of the 
child without the parents’ under- 
standing. 

In what respect is continuity and 
similerity in home and _ school 
program desirable? 

How ean the desirable continuity in 
the child’s home and school living 
be brought about? 

4. There is evidence of difference in 
emphasis on various aspects of the 
school program on the three levels, 
nursery school, kindergarten, and 
first grade, as suggested by the 
twenty-five questions of the study. 
This suggests varying degrees of 
continuity from one level to the 
next. 

In how far is continuity in the 
school program desirable? 

At what points may there desirably 
be changes in emphasis because of 
changing developmental charac- 
teristics. 

To what extent does continuity 
mean similarity of emphasis and 
procedure? 

By what means can the desirable 
continuity from level to level be 
made possible ? 

These and many other questions come 
to mind in the study of the data. As has 
been said before, the committee proposes 
to make no attempt to evaluate the data 
presented. It is offered as suggestive of 
a type of study which, with further re- 
fining of method and enlarging of scope 
might prove useful in the study of pro- 
vision for continuity of in the develop- 
ment of young children. 


























Future Possibilities for Continuity Without 
Standardization in the Curricula 


in the Nursery School 


E, Mae RaymMonp 
Instructor, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City 


HE topic implies that there is (1) 
4a need for greater insight into the 

recognition of what constitutes con- 
tinuity and of the forms it may take, (2) 
it implies that there have been, and are, 
breaks in continuity and (3) that stand- 
ardization of the curricula for Nursery 
School, Kindergarten, First Grade is a 
mistaken attempt to provide for continu- 
ity 

In fifteen minutes there can be pre- 
sented only a few of the many important 
points which should be considered. 

First, what is continuity, and second, 
in a child development program, what 
changes should be made in order to se- 
eure it? Fortunately, research centers 
are offering contributions which will illu- 
minate both of these problems, through 
facts that will help us know what growth 
is and how it best continues through one 
age level into the next. 

In the meantime it may help us to con- 
sider sheer opinion based on observation 
of the educational practice characterizing 
some of the procedures planned for young 
children.’ Out. of a brief glimpse into 
practice as it appears to be, some slight 
attempt to analyze and thereby explain it, 
we may perhaps discover some implica- 
tions for the development of better curri- 
cula. 

In some Nursery Schools one is im- 
pressed by repeated evidence of the high 
degree of understanding that seems to ex- 
ist between each child and member of the 
teaching staff. There seems to be a sure- 
ness of technique in meeting individual 
needs because individual needs are re- 
garded as the needs of the developing 
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organism and through provision for the 
growth of this organism the child comes 
through with a personal equipment of 
emotional soundness and efficiency ade- 
quate for his satisfactory living. 

This development of personalities 
through understanding their needs sets 
a standard as essential for any age level 
as for the Nursery School. As we sur- 
vey practice in most of our kindergartens 
and first grades, do we find as complete an 
understanding existing between children 
and teachers as in the nursery? 

Is there, instead, much more evidence of 
a very definite effort to arrive at that un- 
derstanding? And is this usually accom- 
plished before the end of the first se- 
mester’s work? Granting that we may find 
these teachers then equipped with the 
knowledge which giveth understanding, 
does what happened in those first few 
weeks or months have anything to do with 
‘‘breaks in continuity?’’ ‘ 

Although many factors might explain 
the complexity of problems bearing on the 
understanding of children’s needs, it is 
not possible ‘that there is a fundamental 
difference in teaching technique which 
gives the Nursery School teacher the ad- 
vantage of very definite knowledge con- 
cerning each member of her group? If so, 
is not the technique of acquiring this 
knowledge just as essential for teachers 
of later age levels? ‘ 

Developmental needs, scientifically 
studied should make clear to the teachers 
the fact that a constructive program for 
all age levels can be undertaken only as 
there is a gathering together and a use of 
fundamental facts concerning the course 
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development has taken, up to this time, in 
each individual. These facts are basic 
considerations in planning for growth 
needs. This ‘‘planning for growth needs’’ 
is but another term for the ‘‘curriculum’’ 
of the school of to-day. The Nursery 
School has taken an important initial 
step in formulating its curriculum content 
with no compromise with these principles 
of development. The Nursery School 
teachers observed in this study do not be- 
gin their program with the children until 
the valuable but generalzed knowledge 
which exists about all children of these 
age levels has been made specific and con- 
erete for every child in the group. Dur- 
ing registration the Nursery School 
teacher secures as complete information 
as is possible concerning all the aspects 
of development which are now to continue 
growth under new conditions. These data 
are studied and in actuality form the 
basis for determining Nursery School con- 
ditions and procedure. 

If we are concerned with a child de- 
velopment program and with continuity 
in all aspects of growth—is there not rea- 
son for fundamental changes in the plan 
of registration and organization from 
those which now determine the procedure 
in most of our kindergartens and early 
grades? Would there be fewer breaks in 
continuity if Kindergarten, First Grade, 
and teachers beyond, took over the present 
practice of Nursery School, 1. e., that of 
holding individual parental conferences 
for the purpose of exchanging information 
for which there is mutual need on the 
part of parents and teachers? Would not 
some of the outstanding differences in the 
responsibility of parents and teachers to- 
ward the fundamental needs of children 
revealed in the study reported by Miss 
Hill disappear as the integrated program 
of home and school became the possession 
of each new teacher as she assumes leader- 
ship in the guidance of growth? 

Would the subject matter of these con- 
ferences remain the same? Certainly not. 
One can easily understand how these 


routine matters of eating, sleeping, and — 
toileting of such tremendous importance — 


in the earliest years would under proper 


guidance assume a regulation that would — 
and should release both parents and teach- — 
ers for consideration of growth needs 


characteristic of later age levels. 
What are the implications for other 


changes essential if a parent-teacher pro- 
gram during the first week of school is to 


achieve full results? Are teachers suffici- 


ently well trained so that they know what 


information is of significance for varying © 


age levels and how to make use of facts 
that are secured? Is there not need for 
Teacher Training institutions to make 
more meaningful the facts about these de- 


velopmental needs of children as revealed | 


in their biological, psychological and socio- 


logical significance? Would not some of — 
the most severe breaks in the continuity | 


of an educational program for children be 


eliminated if well trained teachers were 


able to carry through a program based on 
the developmental needs of children? 
What is hindering this, beside factors pre- 
viously mentioned? School administra- 
tion and tradition are perhaps the biggest 
obstacles. There will be changes affecting 
these only as teachers can convince admin- 
istrators and parents that the subject 
matter content of the traditional school 


has not been lost but has simply taken a> 


new form that it is brought into a fune- 
tional relationship to child development. 

In this short presentation has too much 
time been given to the elaboration of one 
point in behalf of continuity i. e., that of 
asking all teachers beyond the Nursery 
School to adopt a similar technique? Will 
it ever be possible for all teachers to 
schedule parental conferences and teacher 
conferences and specialist conferences in 
the effort to understand at each point of 
development the present needs of the 
child? In my opinion, if we should un- 
dertake to really construct our educational 
program in the light of our serious belief 
in the significance of this step there would 
be small cause for concern about con- 
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tinuity in development of the curricula. 
Reconstruction of a much needed sort 
would reach into and affect the content of 
the curriculum in school and bring into 
recognition the curriculum of the home. 
In between the ‘‘future possibilities for 
continuity’’ resting in the adoption of this 
technique are obstacles which tradition and 
laws have placed in the way of the kin- 
dergarten and grade teacher. With these 
the Nursery School has not had serious 
struggle. 

School Boards, Superintendents, Prin- 
ecipals, will need to be educated to a 
new use of the initial weeks of school. 
School laws will need to be adjusted. New 
attitudes need to be established so that 
parental co-operation will be gained. New 
convictions will need to come into con- 
sciousnesss for teachers so that study and 
preparation for assuming responsibility 
for growth in its larger aspects will be un- 
dertaken. New techniques will have to be 
acquired for the purpose of guiding child 
development—the organization of records, 
techniques of parental interviews, group 
discussions. All of these things must be 
considered. Present policies controlling 
school organization and administration 
need to be changed. The Nursery School 
in its freedom from many of these present 
handicaps has had the opportunity to 
demonstrate the importance of this way 
of work. Is it not perhaps fully the time 
for all of our kindergarten and first grade 
teachers to do the perhaps more difficult 
task of reconstruction? For all to take 
action, as some of the more far seeing have 
already done, taking the first step that 
will ultimately lead to as sound a basis for 
curriculum for these grades as Nursery 
School now has. 

In the foregoing I have stresssed the 
need for the adoption of a common tech- 
nique equally important on the three 
levels for the purpose of continuity. 

In the short time left I should like to 
open up the need for some study of differ- 
entiated techniques as they function on 
different levels promoting growth toward 
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a common end. For example, growth in 
social adjustment. There is little question 
I think of the importance of providing for 
continuity in those experiences contribut- 
ing to an education for personal happi- 
ness and social efficiency. 

During some recent observation of chil- 
dren in situations representing the three 
levels we are considering, I was impressed 
with the well defined techniques different 
at each level. These when analyzed 
showed an interesting and essential inter- 
dependence. 

In the Nursery School the teacher guid- 
ance (toward this objective--social ad- 
justment) seemed to be largely in the 
protection of children from danger, not 
only from physical, but from the interfer- 
ence of others—whether adults or chil- 
dren. What happened in consequence? 
These children were apparently absorbed 
in individual interests, purposes scarcely 
recognizable to the observer were success- 
fully carried out without discouraging 
friction. Evidence, everywhere, of friendly 
relations with other children for whose 
plans and purposes however, the individ- 
ual has little concern. 

In a group of four year olds I observed 
the techniques of the teachers of two 
groups of children whose Nursery School 
experience had protected then as de- 
scribed above from early discouraging so- 
cial contacts with other children. I was 
impressed with the extreme skill displayed 
by both teachers in helping children dis- 
cover the interests of others. What others 
were doing, how they were doing it, now 
became interesting matters because not in- 
troduced before the children were ready 
for them. 

In a still older group the technique of 
the teacher again changed. I saw her 
utilizing this interest of children in the 
affairs of each other for the purpose of 
developing critical thinking. Dr. Good- 
win Watson has given terminology ex- 
pressing this step, 4. ¢., in helping chil- 
dren think through to an ‘‘integrated so- 
lution’’ of the problems that come up in 
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social relationship. This reaching a de- 
cision concerning what is for the best good 
of all is an ‘‘integrated solution.’’ 

This analysis reveals continuity toward 
a common end through differentiated tech- 
niques—yet one wonders to what extent 
teachers in general are conscious of the 
fact that earlier significant steps which 
have been taken:—the first, protection 
from social interference so that individual 
plans and purposes, however insignificant, 
may be realized. In the second, the grad- 
ual broadening of the social horizon 
through the discovery of the interests of 
others. In the third, the arousing of crit- 
ical thinking—the ability to form judg- 
ments justifiable only when it comes as a 
consequence of genuine interest in the 
affairs of others. Then judgments so 
formed contribute solutions to problems 
effecting the vital interest of all. 
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Three techniques have been planned 
with reference to the child’s physical ma-— 
turity, his emotional stability, his social | 
experiences and his intellectual readiness 


thereby giving him consistent and ever 


developing experiences out of which comes 
the understanding of the interests and 
problems of others—an understanding 


basie to the best social relationship. 
Future possibilities for continuity with- 

out standardization of the Curricula for 

Nursery School, Kindergarten, First 


Grade, will best be discovered as we con-. 


tinue to examine the curricula in action 
because in these the very nature of chil- 
dren prevents standardization. 
amination of present practices the contri- 
butions from one level to the other will 
reveal much that is satisfying but still 
more that needs change. 


Future Possibilities for Continuity Without 
Standardization in Curricula in the 
Kindergarten 
May HIti 


Associate Professor of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


nected with the rapid growth of 
nursery schools in the last decade, it 
is something of a shock to learn from Dr. 
John Anderson’s report for the White 
House Conference that less than one- 
fourth of the five year olds in the United 
States are in kindergartens at this time. 
This means that for the majority of chil- 
dren in the United States in 1931, the pri- 
mary lives up to its name; it has the im- 
portant advantage of educational priority. 
The nursery school and the kindergarten 
fall together into a minority group, pre- 
school education. 
It is essential that nursery schools and 
kindergartens become acquainted with each 


To those of us who have been con- 


others’ objectives, methods, and body of 
knowledge. The kindergarten has already 
profited by its contact with the first grade. 
It has brought from the first grade a 
keener awareness of beginning skills and 
content possible at the five year old level. 


Now in turn the kindergarten can profit 


by the wealth of research that has given 
the nursery school its exact knowledge of 
the child’s physical needs, its emphasis on 
a calm, unhurried routine, its organized 
work with parents. 

Before we can consider the kindergarten 
problems in curriculum, it is necessary to 
look for a moment at this growing child 
frem two to seven years old. In this paper 
I am going to look less at physical than at 
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intellectual growth since the nursery school 
ean be trusted to emphasize the physical 
education program throughout the three 
levels. 

The nursery school child is seeking ev- 
ery variety of sensory experience: touch- 
ing, tasting, smelling, hearing, looking at 
things. One little two year old used to 
seize everyone’s fur cuffs and run his 
hands into the fur squealing with pleas- 
ure. So we let the children feel the warm- 
ness of the rabbit’s furry body and the 
coldness of the salamander as it rests on 
their hands. Sometimes we get no verbal 
response to these experiences in the nur- 
sery school, whereas the five year old would 
say, ‘‘He feels cold on my hand.’’ Rich 
and varied sensory experiences ought to 
continue for the five and the six year old 
child, with an increasing accompaniment 
of questions and comments. 


The nursery school children are rather 
like Adam and Eve in the process of 
naming all this world’s belongings. This 
naming also continues with the five and 
six year olds, but as their experiences have 
brought them acquaintanceship with many 
things, they now ask questions about rela- 
tionships. The nursery school child knows 
‘‘postman’’ and the fact that he brings 
“‘letters.’’ The kindergarten child knows 
where letters are mailed and may ask, 
‘*Did the postman get these letters out of 
the mail box?’’ The first grade child may 
visit the big post office. This will bring 
many more questions which, if properly 
answered, he can understand. So lan- 
guage accompanies and interprets the ex- 
periences of children at these early levels 
beginning with names and obvious near-at- 
hand relationships in the nursery school, 
developing into more remote relationships 
and social meanings in the kindergarten 
until such a concept as the dependence of 
communication on transportation begins 
to emerge in the first grade through these 
expanding experiences. 

The same is true in the natural sciences. 
At the nursery school level the two year 
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old child has his first conscious encounter 
with snow and does something with it. He 
does more at three and four years and 
perhaps learns ‘‘winter’’ through these 
exhilarating experiences. But in the kin- 
dergarten, the larger picture of the sea- 
sons begins to emerge from these se- 
quential encounters. So scuffling in falling 
leaves, collecting red ones, putting in 
bulbs, may come to mean ‘‘autumn’’ and 
as the bulbs go in, tlie five year old who 
had done this at three and four, may an- 
ticipate the spring with its new life. 

These examples are merely by way of 
saying that if you examine the experiences 
or the topics in the social science or the 
natural science curriculum of the kinder- 
garten, you will find most of them appro- 
priate, both to the nursery school and to 
the first grade. The difference lies not so 
much in topies or experiences as in the in- 
creasing breadth and depth of content 
growing out of these experiences. The 
kindergarten child can profit by more de- 
tailed knowledge and wider relationships 
than the three year old and he is being 
intellectually undernourished when he 
does not get it. 

This brings us to one difficulty that con- 
fronts the kindergarten today. An enor- 
mous science of education has developed 
concerning the primary child’s learnings. 
We know from objective studies how and 
when he shall learn to read, what he shall 
spell and how and when his number sense 
gets under way. In the nursery school 
there has also developed an astonishing 
body of research. We know how the nur- 
sery school child learns to talk, walk, feed 
himself. Between the primary and the 
nursery school lies the kindergarten; as 
yet a no-man’s land as far as finances for 
research are concerned. 

It is generally admitted that reading- 
readiness exists in the kindergarten child 
but why it is questionable to develop it 
into reading in June when it is agreed es- 
pecially in-the traditional first grades that 
it must be pushed in September, no re- 
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vearch tells us. The kindergarten child is 
a restless, vigorous, animal. Why at four 
and one-half must he play with not more 
than twenty-five children, in a large speci- 
ally equipped playground, mostly out-of- 
doors, while at five especially in some of 
our unsupervised over-crowded public 
school kindergartens it is permissible to 
confine him to one room, with forty chil- 
dren, and necessarily limited materials 
and activities. No research tells us this 
either. 

What should the five year old child do 
in the kindergarten? We can give a few 
answers based on objective studies, but 
for the most part we must try things out, 
since no Foundations have as yet been 
sufficiently convinced of our need to equip 
research stations for intensive study of 
this problem in the kindergarten. 

What then, can the child do most profit- 
ably before the days of reading begin? He 
ean continue those vigorous investigations 
he began in the nursery school. He can 
study the world of objects and people 
through first hand experiences. These ex- 
periences will orient him further in some 
eases, and deepen his understanding of 
the near at hand in others. 

What are the fields for such investi- 
gations? Their academic names are sci- 
ence and social studies, but the child 
knows them only as different sorts of ex- 
periences and activities. These seem to me 
obviously the core subjects of the kinder- 
garten. These guarantee rich content 
continuous intellectual growth and pre- 
vent the thinness of content that threatens 
the curriculum in some of our kinder- 
gartens today. 

Now, of course, we have always had 
these in the kindergarten. We used to 
eall our science ‘‘nature study’’ and our 
social studies ‘‘community life’’ and we 
did something with them, but it was very 
little as compared with our handwork, 
games, rhythms, dramatizations, singing 
and story telling. Today, science and so- 
cial studies seem obviously the founda- 
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naturally investigates 


tee that his investigations reach some 
fruitful conclusion. 


This means we must have teachers in the — 
kindergarten with a rich subject-matter — 
If necessary, | 
beautiful music experiences can be pro- | 
vided with the victrola and stories are 


background in these fields. 


charmingly written to be read aloud. So, 
while some kindergarten teachers should 


be finished musicians and some skillful in © 
telling stories and reading poetry, it is 


also necessary that every kindergarten 


teacher should have a mastery in one or 
both of these content fields—science and © 


social studies. 

In the social studies we are getting some 
help. Clouser and Milliken, ‘‘Kinder- 
garten-Primary Activities Based on Com- 
munity Life’’ and Ruth Bristol’s splen- 
did piece of work on the Ann Arbor 
‘*Social Studies for the Kindergarten, 
First and Second Grades’’ are examples 
of clear thinking in this field. These 
books are practical and full of content, 
but excellent as they are, I feel that when 
we have a kindergarten teacher with her 
Master’s degree in Social Studies, we 
shall get still more fruitful experiences 
and content. Certainly we shall be more 
sure of our goals. Please notice, I did not 
say a historian brought in to look at the 
kindergarten social studies, but a kinder- 
garten teacher specializing in_ social 
studies and then returning to her own 
teaching level to work out this special 
problem. 

In science the need for such specializa- 
tion is even more evident. We used to 
eall our science ‘‘nature study’’ because 
kindergarten and primary teachers knew 
little about the physical sciences, and few 
of us do yet. Even our nature work was 
a little thin and still is. In some kinder- 
gartens today one dejected aquarium rep- 
resents science. 


tion upon which to build because the child © 
ceaselessly this | 
world of objects and people. We have only © 
to select those experiences which guaran- | 





Yet outside the school | 











our children are having rich experiences 
both in the field of physical and natural 
science which teachers should know how 
to utilize, interpret, and clarify. Some 
of our four year olds have gone up in 
airplanes. They talk ‘‘struts’’ and ‘‘con- 
tact,’’ or the difference between gliders 
and airplanes. They have also rich ex- 
periences in the out-of-door world. One 
three year old examining a bush encased 
in glittering ice challenged his mother’s 
explanation, saying: ‘‘But mother, it 
rained yesterday morning and it didn’t 
make this.’’ Whereupon this resourceful 
mother carried through an experiment, 
using her electric refrigerator. At the 
conclusion of this experiment her son was 
experimentally acquainted with freezing. 

If this could happen so naturally and 
profitably at three years, think what we 
ean do with five year old children if our 
teachers have a mastery of sciences, phys- 
ical and social. Before reading begins, 
this fifth year in a child’s life offers a 
rare opportunity for these sciences. The 
world of things indoors and out offers 
unlimited scope for intellectual curiosity. 
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He can investigate, experiment and find 
out; but if the teacher is to be a guide 
in this field, she must be an exact one 
and she must know where she is going. 
Here you see our pre-school groups 


fall naturally together. Before reading 
begins, let the nursery school and the 
kindergarten develop a sequence of ex- 
periences and activities in science and 
social studies. The topics may frequently 
be the same at both levels, the develop- 
ment will show in the activities and the 
content. These experiences must be in- 
formal and often they will be spontaneous 
and episodic, but gradually the environ- 
ment will expand and meanings will be- 
come richer because of them. Some of the 
musie, poetry and stories will center 
around these activities, and the art work 
will reflect them. Some of the music, 
poetry and art will happen for its own 
sake, with no relationship to these ex- 
periences. On the whole, however, these 
two core subjects, science and _ social 
studies, will give meaning to the big, 
kaleidoseopie confusion which is life to the 
three, four, five and even six year old child. 


Causes of Discontinuity Between Nursery 
School, Kindergarten, and First Grade 


ELEANOR TROXELL 


Supervisor, Kindergarten-Primary Grades, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


problems for discussion at this 
meeting are causes of discontinuity 
Kindergarten 


() > chairman wrote that the main 


between Nursery School, 


and First Grade where breaks occur, 
where it is legitimate that they do occur, 
where they should continue and do not. 
In order to discover just what types of 
work were being done in the curricula in 
use in these three grades of education, a 


careful study was made of the three score 
eards created by the Department of Kin- 
dergarten - First Grade Education of 
Teachers College for their guidance in 
judging instruction and making surveys 
in these three fields of education. The 
following standards were found on the 
nursery school level: 
Health—mental, emotional and physical 


Social achievements 
Nature Study and Science 
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English—Oral expression 
Literature 
Reading 

Number 

Industrial and Fine Arts 

Music 

Dramatie and organized play. 

When the score card for the kinder- 
garten was analyzed the same types were 
found and the only additions in first 
grade were: 

Written expression 

Elementary science instead of physical and 

social sciences. 

Therefore, it is clear that we are work- 


ing for the same types of achievement on 
all three levels of Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. The breaks come, 
not through lack of goals but partly 
through lack of ability to carry them out 
on the other level and partly through lack 
of definite understanding of how to carry 
them out. 

The results of the health questionnaire 
which our chairman sent us, revealed that 
there was quite a break in first grade in 
this field. The Nursery School has medi- 
eal inspection each morning before chil- 
dren are allowed to mingle. Food, elimi- 
nation, sleep are carefuiiy watched. Ow- 
ing to the added expense, added numbers 
of children, lack of sufficient help, this is 
impossible in first grade. There is a very 
noticeable break. In our own situations in 
the first grade the school nurse comes once 
or twice a week and examines only those 
special cases that are sent her by the 
teachers. In case of an epidemic she ex- 
amines all children every day. 

The social and emotional life of children 
in Nursery School can be much more eare- 
fully guided and guarded, where there is 
a teacher for every six to ten children, 
than in first grade where one teacher may 
have from thirty to forty-five. The 
break in social living comes largely be- 
cause of the added numbers. 

There need be no break in physical or 
social sciences achievement between the 
three levels. The Nursery School is sur- 
rounded by a variety of childlike and rich 
materials—such as rabbits, fish and polly- 
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wogs, guinea pigs, growing indoor plants, 
an outside garden, ete. The Kindergarten 
has the same with added responsibilities. 


The first grade may add other materials 


and carries on simple experiments in seed 
and plant growth, 
steam, etc. ete. 


There seems to be a greater break in 
the field in English as a whole than in | 
Children are rouch more cap- | 


any other. 
able than we think they are. We are giv- 
ing children information, stories, experi- 
ences in first grade which they might have 
on the lower levels. It is a matter of 
guidanee. Many children enter first grade 
without having a knowledge of common 
things in their immediate environment 
such as where the milk comes from, or 
common flowers in the school garden. 
One cause for failures in reading in first 
grade is lack of a rich background of all 
kinds of experiences which build knowl- 
edge and language. 
grade, as well as in first grade, should 
possess a fund of childlike stories which 
produce a warm friendly emotional re- 
action toward the things about which they 
learn in their environment—such stories 
as The Little Engine and How Spot 
Found a Home. There will be fewer 
breaks when children enter first grade 
if they come with at least an acquaint- 
anceship with the rhythm of the fairies, 
the rhythm of flowers, the rhythm of 
birds; if their songs have satisfied; their 
knowledge broadened, created a desire 
for further knowledge, and given an abil- 
ity to use what they have. The first 
grade, too, has a task, that of capitalizing 
the background thus built up and seeing 
to it that none of it is lost; that as 
started in the kindergarten experiences 
continue to be increasingly rich and 
varied; that stories contain more and 
fuller ideas and inereased vocabulary; 
that reading is about all these things with 
which they are so familiar, about which 
they have heard in song, story, and 
rhyme, with which they have become fa- 
miliar through experiences and pictures. 





in evaporation, in | 


Children below first © 

















Then reading which causes one of the 
greatest breaks in first grade will be just 
another part of the life already so rich— 
another welcome experience through which 
other experiences can come. 

Number, like reading, should be an ex- 
perience. Children should feel that it is 
something to use in a natural, happy way. 
Some children planted bulbs. Some grew 
faster than others. One child said, ‘‘Let’s 
have a bulb race.’’ This necessitated 
learning how to use the ruler and record- 
ing measurements. But the important 
point to the children was not learning 
the numbers, but using it. They have 
been using numbers in all sorts of ways 
before entering first grade; this is only 
obtaining a large knowledge to use again. 
No break need occur here. 

Art, music, and play are but further 
means for self-expression on all three 
levels. There may be a very serious 
break between the two lower levels and 
first grade if the first grade is too highly 
organized; if the teacher fears freedom, 
or has not tasted the joy of creative work 
herself; if the curriculum makes too se- 
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vere demands for achievement in the three 
R’s. 

(Paintings shown to illustrate continu- 
ity and growth in ideas, in feeling for 
beauty, and in techniques.) 

To summarize: Causes for present dis- 
continuity are: 1. Lack of understanding 
of the situation. 2. Lack of ability to 
carry them out. 3. Lack of knowledge of 
how to carry them out. 4. Too great 
numbers of children in first grade. 5. Not 
sufficient help. 6. First grade too highly 
organized. 7. Not sufficient material and 
equipment. 8. Not sufficient background 
of experiences and language. 9. Basing 
reading upon merely books and vocabulary 
instead of upon experience. 

Breaks occur especially: 1. On the 
health side, between Nursery School and 
higher level. 2. Between kindergarten 
and Ist grade where more background 
is needed for reading and language, and 
a less formal situation is desirable. 3. 
Where such background as is present is 
not capitalized. 4. Where the teacher her- 
self has not a clear idea of what freedom 
means. 


General Topic--Future Possibilities for Con- 
tinuity Without Standardization 


ALIcE HANTHORN 
General Supervisor, Cleveland, Ohio 


ISS TROXELL has set forth in a 
M very convincing way the situation 
as she sees it in relation to the 
first grade. We accept her statement that 
there is a break in continuity in some of 
the work of the nursery school, kinder- 
garten and first grade. There are two 
questions to ask—first, ‘‘ What causes this 
lack of continuity?’’ and, second, ‘‘ What 
is the remedy ?’’ 
A mother’s interest is always focused 
on her child. A mother of grown children 
can give a very adequate picture of the 





kindergarten, the primary work, the ele- 
mentary period, high school and even col- 
lege. She sees it all as it impressed her in 
relation to her child. There has never for 
a moment been any lack of continuity in 
her mind because her attention has been 
continuously focused on her own child. 
As teachers, we are apt to see our 
kindergarten, or our first grade as the 
important point. We see children in re- 
lation to it, rather than seeing it in rela- 
tion to the children. There will never be 
real continuity until we look at the prob- 
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lem as the mother does. Since we do not 
have quite the same situation as the mother 
in a home, there are several things which 
are being done which will help decidedly 
in remedying this condition. 

First -is training. At the time that some 
of us received our training, we specialized 
in primary work or in kindergarten work. 
Later on, if we felt sufficient interest, we 
took training in the other departments, 
but usually the prime interest continued 
as it started. Now, when a girl enters 
training, she has some work in the nursery 
school, some in the kindergarten and some 
in the primary grades. She sees the prob- 
lem as a whole and not in disconnected 
parts. This will undoubtedly make for 
greater continuity in the work of the 
future. 

Another way of creating interest is to 
have actual experience in more than one 
department. Most educators fe*l now that 
it is a great mistake for a teacher to spend 
a long period of time in any one grade. 


She should go with her class from the 
kindergarten into the first grade, on into 
the second or third. Then, if it is pos- 
sible, do some actual teaching in the nur- 


sery school. My own interest in going 
with my class was awakened by a second 
grade boy, saying to me one day, ‘‘ Will 
you be my teacher next September?’’ I 
answered, ‘‘No, I won’t know enough to 
teach you next September.’’ The child 
looked earnestly at me and replied, ‘‘If 
you would go to summer school all sum- 
mer, wouldn’t you?’’ At that very mo- 
ment, I decided that if it were at all pos- 
sible, I would go on with my same class 
into the next grade. There is nothing that 
makes one realize the problems of a cer- 
tain situation as forcibly as being respon- 
sible for the solving of those problems 
for a certain period of time. It is almost 
universally true that the teachers who 
have this range of experience are broad- 
minded and liberal in their judgments of 
every phase of the work. 

Here in Cleveland we have certain cur- 
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riculum centers set up as experimental 
centers. The Hodge School is working on 
the social studies curriculum. We are 
trying there to work both forwards and 
backwords in the planning of our curric- 
ulum. We feel that the immediate need 
and interest of a child is the most im- 
portant thing, but we also feel that we 
must keep our eye focused on desirable 
habits, outcomes and skills which are 
needed for the next step of the work. 

When we ask a second grade teacher 
what she would like to teach in her grade 
because of the interest of her pupils, at 
the same time we ask her to tell us what 
previous work she feels she would like to 
have given in the first grade as a prepara- 
tion for this. We hope that this will pre- 
vent any group of children being placed 
in a new situation for which they are in- 
adequately prepared. 

We feel that the first grades add much 
to the work of the kindergarten. It was 
the kindergartners who first discovered the 
interests of little children. We have 
learned to make our reading flexible now, 
and we must continue to make it more so 
in order to make it possible to include the 
activities that are going on in the first 
grade. Much of this is an outgrowth of 
the work started by the kindergarten. 

Here in Cleveland we try to measure 
definitely the results in each activity. Miss 
Harriet Rockwell, who works under Miss 
Trace in the kindergarten department, is 
completing some excellent tests. The Kin- 
dergarten Classification Test is about 
ready for distribution. The Kindergarten 
Achievement Test and the Reading Readi- 
ness Tests are in the process of construc- 
tion. The results in the first grade read- 
ing show a very high correlation with the 
information turned in from the kinder- 
garten based upon the test given. When 
we get an intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of every phase of our work, there 
will be little danger of lack of continuity 
because our attention will be focused con- 
tinuously on the children. 
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of the Association for Childhood 

Education held in Cleveland, April 
20-24, 1931 was a family gathering. The 
spirit of the typical family group per- 
meated the whole Convention. The big 
step which the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education took in Detroit in Febru- 
ary, to become a part of the Association 
for Childhood Education, next September, 
brought much friendly discussion as to 
the best method of growth, a growth that 
will include thousands of Primary and 
Kindergarten teachers. There must be 
definite participation if there is to be 
growth. Each group realizes this and is 
earnest in its desire to work together for 
the common good of childhood. The fusion 
of the two groups carries with it un- 
limited possibilities and opportunities for 
a richer more abundant life. Thus, as we 
stand on the threshold, we join with the 
prophet of old, in saying, ‘‘I will pour 
out of my spirit upon all flesh; and your 
sons and yours daughters shall prophesy, 
and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams.’’ 
**For a dream cometh through the multi- 
tude of business.’’ 

All through the year twenty or more 
committees have worked upon problems 
that will help children. That, there is 
increasing interest in the reports of these 
committees was evidenced by the gather- 
ing of three hundred and sixty-four 
delegates at the Monday morning busi- 
ness meeting held in the beautiful ball- 
room of Hotel Cleveland. These excerpts 
from the reports are soundings that we 
should heed: 

Lucy Wheelock, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Nineteen says, ‘‘ Another project 
for the Committee of Nineteen to be dis- 
cussed at this session is the plan to hold 
next winter, 1932, a regional conference 
of kindergarten and elementary teachers 
in the South, probably in Florida.’ 
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Frances Berry, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Equipment and Supplies, says: 
‘‘The year has been spent in preparing a 
supplement to the bulletin which will be 
printed and if possible available for use 
in the summer schools of 1931.’’ 

Irene Hirsch, chairman of Extension 
Publications, reports: ‘‘The specific jobs 
for the year are: To revise the artiele 
‘Value of the Kindergarten,’ to formu:ate 
a letter to Superintendents showing in- 
tegration of Kindergarten-Primary, to 
collect samples of propaganda used for 
establishing kindergarten, to formulate a 
promotion letter the P. T. A. may use.’’ 

Mary Morse, chairman of the Literature 
Committee comments: ‘‘Late in October 
our book of stories, ‘Told Under the 
Green Umbrella’ was released from the 
press by Maemillan. We are digging, 
delving, begging for realistic stories to be 
published in a _ second volume, ‘Told 
Under the Blue Umbrella.’ ’’ 

Verna M. Lewis, chairman of the Sci- 
ence Committee, says: ‘‘We have planned 
an exhibition in the Arcade, with the 
commercial exhibitors, which will be a 
Nature Service Bureau rather than simply 
an exhibition.’’ 

Excerpts from other Committee reports 
will appear in the Yearbook for 1931. 
Each committee is tireless in its efforts 
and deserves. commendation for its un- 
selfish service. 

Monday and Tuesday afternoons of the 
Convention were devoted to Group Con- 
ferences where those interested in the 
same phases of work got together and 
discussed their problems. The Present 
Status of Nursery School-Kindergarten- 
Primary Unification was led by Bessie 
Lee Gambrill, of Yale, assisted by Rachael 
Stutsman, of the Merrill Palmer School, 
Ruth Andrus, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Mary Dabney Davis, 
Unit+d States Office of Education, Helen 
C. Clowes, Western Reserve University, 
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Josephine MacLatchey, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Ida Reed, Chico, California and 
Ruth Streitz, University of Cincinnati. 
Problems of Teacher Preparation Grow- 
ing out of Modern Trends in Education 
was led by Alice Temple, University of 
Chicago, assisted by May Hill, Western 
Reserve University, Maycie Southall, Pea- 
body College, Florence Bamberger, Johns 
Hopkins University, Ruth Streitz, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and Eleanor M. 
Johnson, Lakewood, Ohio. Community 
Tife and School Activities was led by 
Beryl Parker, New York University, 
assisted by Katherine Keelor, Lincoln 
School, Columbia University, Louise Dur- 
ham, Memphis, Tennessee, and Hortense 
Freud, Baltimore, Maryland. The White 
House Conference was led by Julia Wade 
Abbot, assisted by May Hill, Western 
Reserve University, Mary Dabney Davis, 
United States Office of Education, Mary 
C. Shute, Teachers College, Boston, Mass., 
Mary Riggs Noble, States Department of 
Health, Harrisburg, Pa., Grace L. Brown, 
Superintendent, Indianapolis Free Kin- 
dergartens, and Edna Dean Baker, Presi- 
dent, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. Future Possibilities fer 
Continuity without Standardization in 
Curricula for Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten and First Grade was led by Patty 
Smith Hill, Columbia University, assisted 
by May Hill, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, E. Mae Raymond, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Eleanor Troxell, 
Supervisor Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades, Kalamazoo, Mich., Abigail Eliot, 
Nursery Training School, Boston, Mass., 
Jennie Haxton, Supervisor New York 
Kindergarten Association, and Alice Han- 
thorn, General Supervisor, Cleveland, 
Ohio. A Better Beginning in Reading 
for Young Children was led by Marjorie 
Hardy, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assisted by Laura 
Zirbes, Ohio State University, and Wil- 
liam S. Gray, University of Chicago. 
The evening meetings were opened by 
beautiful music under the general direc- 
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tion of Mr. Russell V. Morgan of Western | 
Reserve University. Each of the evening § 


meetings was held in the Music Hall of # 


the Cleveland Auditorium, a magnificent § 
hall, beautifully decorated with flowers, 
which made an inspirational setting for * 

the exquisite music that filled the air, | 

Never has the Association for Childhood © 

Education been so privileged as at Cleve- § 
land for the dignity and beauty of the | 

universal language — music — permeated | 
each session. The Honorable Florence E, 7 
Allen, Judge of Ohio Supreme Court, | 
gave the opening address, ‘‘The Value — 
of Tradition’’ placing responsibility upon © 
the teachers of America for the future | 
of the race. Each one who heard Judge © 
Allen could not help but reconsecrate her- © 
self to the service of American childhood, 
Other evening speakers, each bringing a 
timely message were, Julia Lethald Hahn 
of San Francisco, who spoke on ‘‘The 
Part of the Teacher in Creative Admin-— 
istration,’’ William E. Grady of New 
York, who spoke from the standpoint of 
the city superintendent on ‘‘Why the 
Kindergarten ?,’’ Bess Goodykoontz, Assis- 
tant U. S. Commissioner of Education 
who brought us the message, ‘‘Child- 
hood Education in Peru,’’ and Rollo G. 
Reynolds, Principal of Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University, who piec- 
tured ‘‘What a Modern School Should 

Do for a Modern Child as Exemplified in 
Experimental Schools Here and Abroad.’ — 

The Thursday afternoon meeting was 
devoted to Creative Education and was 
presided over by Mrs. Madeline Darrough 
Horn of Iowa, our First Vice President. — 
Rollo Walter Brown, in his dynamic 
manner sounded a warning in ‘‘Why 
Education Must Not Become a Fad,’’ fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Satis Coleman of the Lin- 
eoln School, New York who charmed her 
audience with her talk and slides on 
‘**Creative Music.’’ 

Delegate’s Day was a very happy but 
dignified occasion in which each member — 
from the oldest to the youngest par- 
ticipated. Ohio was there, strong and 











powerful, with three hundred partici- 
pants. The greatest number from a state 
outside of Ohio, was from Michigan, with 
Pennsylvania second, and New York 
third: Japan, Egypt and Canada each 
had a delegate which made us feel 
truly international. Thirty-three different 
states of the United States sent delegates 
who brought their messages, in song, 
rhyme and costume. Miss Aborn, Chair- 
man of Board of Awards for Stunts, 
Commended Tennessee and Ohio for their 
artistic beauty, Maryland and Wisconsin, 
for their content of thought, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island for their good 
fun and uniqueness, and especially com- 
mended all the courageous individuals 
who were lone representatives of par- 
ticular countries or states. Brief mes- 
sages were read from Miss Fanniebelle 
Curtis, Mrs. Alice O’Grady Moulton, 
Miss Nina Vandewalker, Miss Luella Pal- 
mer and Miss Lucy Wheelock, past presi- 
dents and friends who found it im- 
possible to be with us. Fortunately, past 
presidents Miss McCulloch, Miss Patty 
Smith Hill, Miss Catharine Watkins, 
Miss Stella Wood, Miss Caroline Aborn, 
Miss Ella Ruth Boyce and Miss Caroline 
Barbour were present and gave inspira- 
tional words from the past that will help 
to guide the future. The Delegate’s 
Luncheon under the able direction of our 
clever Chairman of the Board of Editors 
of the Journal, Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, 
brought us face to face with our indi- 
vidual responsibility toward the Journal. 
The ‘‘sales talks’’ presented to each of us 
in mimeographed form should reap many 
new subscriptions this year. The lovely 
etching, ‘‘Boat Swing,’’ reproduced from 
the April CumpHOop Epvcation and pre- 
sented to each one, should serve as a 
happy reminder of the privilege of ac- 
quainting all teachers with our Journal. 

Tuesday and Friday mornings were de- 
voted to visiting schools. It seemed that 
the time was all too short to see the great 
number of nursery, kindergarten and 
primary schools whose doors were so hos- 
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pitably opened to us through the invita- 
tions of the superintendents of Greater 
Cleveland on the opening night. Every- 
where one heard only the words of praise 
of people who have provided so bounti- 
fully for the education of their children. 
Artistic buildings and furniture provided 
a setting for the type of progressive 
work, that, divorced from frills and fads, 
sends its roots deep down into the 
groundwork of educational principles. 
Child growth, child-activity, and child- 
participation, from nursery school through 
the college was characteristic of the 
schools visited by the delegates to this 
convention. ‘‘Oh, if I could stay a week 
longer,’’ was the expression heard on 
every side. Surely, Cleveland must feel 
a just pride that she could offer such 
opportunities to her visitors. 

Part of the joy of any convention is 
the opportunity afforded of meeting the 
leaders in the field represented. It was 
a pleasure to see Miss Patty Smith Hill 
of Columbia, Miss Lucy Gage of Pea- 
body College, Miss Annie Moore of Co- 
lumbia, Miss Mary Shute and Miss Caro- 
line Aborn of Boston, Dr. Laura Zirbes 
of Ohio State, Dr. Ruth Streitz of Cin- 
einnati, Miss Mary McCulloch of St. 
Louis, Miss Helen Reynold of Seattle, 
Miss Josephine MacLatchey of Ohio State, 
Miss Edna Dean Baker of Chicago, Miss 
Catharine Watkins of Washington, Miss 
Jennie Wahlert of St. Louis, Miss Alice 
Temple of Chicago, Miss Marjorie Hardy 
of Germantown, Miss Julia L. Hahn of 
San Francisco, Miss Fannie A. Smith of 
Connecticut and hosts of others that have 
made and are making this the outstand- 
ing Association interested in Nursery- 
Kindergarten-Primary children. 

The headquarters at Washington has 
just recently moved into a lovely new 
room in the N. E. A. building. The first 
contribution toward the new furnishings 
was received at the Symposium Dinner 
when a gift of five dollars was given by | 
Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Millspaugh of 
California toward a new chair. Perhaps 
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someone else will be prompted by this 
gift to send Miss Leeper more money 
that may be used in making this office 
a place that you will want to visit on 
your next trip to Washington. Draperies, 
pottery bowls, rugs, extra chairs ete. are 
the furnishings that the budget fails to 
take into account and yet they are the 
things that give that elusive thing we 
are wont to call ‘‘atmosphere.’’ Thank 
you, California for your thoughtfulness. 
States—‘‘Go and do thou likewise.’’ 

Much has been said of Cleveland’s 
music, but that was not the only lovely 
thing provided. Miss Margaret Trace and 
her efficient committee were untiring in 
their gracious hospitality and provision 
for our comfort. To each one from the 
many superintendents, members of all 
committees and to each and every one 
who in any way contributed to the suc- 
cess of the thirty-eighth convention we 
express our heartfelt thanks and ap- 
preciation. 

To Miss Margaret Holmes, our retiring 
president, we wish to extend the deep ap- 
preciation of every one who saw her guide 
the association through its two most criti- 
eal years. We owe our fine financial 
condition to her vigilant guardianship of 
the budget. We owe the happy feeling 
existing between the various groups of 
nursery-kindergarten-primary workers to 
her tact and ability to put principles 
above feeling in the guidance of a great 
association. We are deeply grateful. 


To Miss Julia Wade Abbot, our new 
president we pledge our loyalty and sup- 
port. All those who saw her raise over 
three thousand dollars at Rochester when 
CuimpHOop Epvucation needed to be un- 
derwritten to carry it through the first 
three months, know that here is a fine 
leader who has the ability to inspire 
doers of great things. To, Julia Wade 
Abbot, we pledge the support of all the 
kin-folks. 


The Symposium Dinner brought to a 
elose the Thirty-Eighth Annual Conven- 
Amid the bevy of folks, old and 


tion. 
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young, Stella Louise Wood, of Minnea- 
polis, presided as toastmistress taking ag 
the main theme— 

‘*‘A Family Gathering with all the Kin. 
Folks Represented.’’ The Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers of Greater Cleve- 
land sang several groups of songs appro- 
priate for young children. Margaret 
Trace welcomed the ‘‘Kin-Folks,’’ then 
Mary Shute reminded us of our debt to 
the ‘‘Early Fathers’’ and recalled Pesta- 
lozzi and Froebel and others who made it 
possible for us to drive. our roots deep 
into the fine principles of education. 
Catharine Watkins, followed, with be 
‘‘Early Mothers,’’ paying tribute to 
blazers in the education of the young, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Elizabeth Harrison, 
Susan Blow and numerous others whose 
memory we revere, because of their zeal 
and unselfish devotion to the cause of 
childhood education. Edna Dean Baker, 
gave the viewpoint of the ‘‘Modern Par- 
ents’’ and sounded a challenge to them 
to carry on, deepening but broadening | 
the traditions of the past. Julia L. Hahn) 
sketched the bigness of the “Older | 
Brothers and Sisters’’ of the primary 
grades and brought a message of good 
will from them. May Hill in her charm- 
ing way spoke for the ‘‘Kindergarten”’ | 
children and Mrs. Josephine Foster for 
the ‘‘Nursery School’’ children. Miss 
Margaret Holmes emphasized. the neces-| 
sity for strict adherence to a ‘‘Budget,”’ 
if the family is to grow, expand, and de- 
velop to its fullest. Miss Julia Wade 
Abbot cleverly drew the family together 
in her toast ‘‘Now See the Whole Family 
Here.’’ 

Thus, the Thirty-Eighth Convention 
eame to a close with a deepening and 
strengthening of the bonds of fellowship 
and a determination on the part of each 
member of our ever-increasing family to 
re-consecrate herself to the cause of child- 
hood education, humbly acknowledging 
the fact, that—‘‘a little child shall lead 
them.’’ 











in 


DorotHy Kay CADWALLADER, 
Recording Secretary. 
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New Executive Board of the 
Association for Childhood Education 


Julia Wade Abbot, President: 

Kindergarten Field—1. Held offices and served 
on committees in International Kindergarten 
Union. 2. Prepared two chapters of the Kinder- 
garten Curriculum as a member of Bureau of 
Education Committee. 3. Served as Kindergarten 
Specialist in the Bureau of Education. 4. Wrote 
various pamphlets on Kindergarten Education 
and Kindergarten 
Extension. 

Health Field—1. 
Directed preschool 
work of American 
Child Health As- 
sociation. 2. Took 
part in a health 
survey of schools in 
Canal Zone and 
Panama while 
working in Ameri- 
ean Health Asso- 
ciation. 3. Joint 
author with Dr. 
Gesell of pamph- 
let. ‘‘The Kin- 
dergarten and 
Health.’’ 4. 
Served as Chair- 





JULIA WaDE ABBOT 


| man of the Committee on Health Problems in 


the Kindergarten, a sub-committee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. International Field—1. Represented the 
kindergarten as the only official woman delegate 
to the Pan-Pacific Conference in Hawaii. 2. 
Presided over the education section of the Pan- 
American Conference of the League of Women 
Voters in Baltimore. 3. Organized the preschool 
section of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations for the meeting in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 4. Served as Secretary of the Preschool 
Section of the World Federation of Education 
Associations at the meeting in Toronto, Canada. 


Josephine C. Foster, Vice-President: 

B. A. Wellesley College, 1910; M. A. (in phy- 
chology and education), Wellesley, 1912; Instruc- 
tor in psychology, education and mathematics, 
William Smith College, 1912-13; Ph.D. (psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, mathematics), Cor- 
nell University, 1915; psychologist, Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, 1916-1919; married, 1918, 
to William S. Foster (at that time in the army, 
later Prof. of Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota); assistant in psychology and instructor in 
extension courses in psychology at the University 
of Minnesota, 1919-21; assistant psychologist, 
Demonstration Child Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis, 
1923-24; after the death of my husband, I ac- 
cepted a position in the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, which had been established at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, first as Asst. Prof., and later 
as Asso. Prof. and Principal of the Nursery 
School and Kindergarten. I have two daughters, 


one eight and one six years old. I have pub- 
lished a fairly large number of scientific articles. 
The recent ones deal with the preschool child 
and are: ‘‘Verbal Memory in the Preschool 
Child,’’ Ped. Sem. and Journ. of Genet. Psyci., 
1928, Vol. 35, p. 26. ‘‘Character Training in 
the Preschool Child,’’ N. E. A. Proc. Vol. 66, 
1928, 385. ‘‘School Records of Illnesses at Va- 
rious Ages,’’ Journ. of Educ. Research, 20, 1929, 
283.  ‘*Distribution of the Teacher’s Time 
Among Children in the Nursery School and Kin- 
dergarten,’’ Journ. of Educ. Research, 22, 1930, 
172. ‘‘Social Training of the Young Child,’’ 
Journ. of the N. E. A. 20, 1931, 135; and have 
published three books: (with R. M. Yerkes), re- 
vised edition of ‘‘A Point Seale for Measuring 
Mental Ability,’’ Baltimore, Warwick and York, 
1923. (With J. E. Anderson) ‘‘The Young Child 
and His Parents,’’ Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn. 
Press, 1927. (With M. L. Mattson) ‘‘ Nursery 
School Procedure,’’ New York, D. Appleton, 1929. 


Fannie A. Smith, Vice-President: 

Fannie A. Smith, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, is 
a graduate of Miss Mary L. Van Wagenen’s Kin- 
dergarten Training School, All Soul’s Church, New 
York City, and took her supervisor’s course at 
Teachers’ College, New York. 

In 1885 Miss Smith started her own Kindergar- 
ten and Kindergar- 
ten Training School 
in Bridgeport, which 
was the first of its 
kind in New Eng- 
land. It now has all 
departments from 
Pre - shool through 
Kindergarten, 
Grades, High School 
and Kindergarten 
Training. 

In 1897 Miss 
Smith was the insti- 
gator of a movement 
which established a 
Free Kindergarten 
Association in 
Bridgeport, and in 
1907 Kindergartens finally became a part of the 
Public School system. 

She was the organizer of the Connecticut State 
Kindergarten Association and served as_ its 
first president. She is one of the few remaining 
Charter members of the I. K. U. For two years 
she has been chairman of the Advertising Com- 
mittee of the CHILDHOOD EpucaTION magazine. 





Fannie A. Smira 


Katherine Louise McLaughlin, Vice-President: 
Katherine Louise McLaughlin, Associate Pro- 

fessor of Education in the University of Califor- 

nia, at Los Angeles, was born at Madison, In 
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diana. After graduating from the Indianapolis 
Normal School she taught in the elementary 
grades in Indianapols for several years prior 
to becoming Director of Practice Teaching in 
the Normal School of the same city. She re- 
ceived the Gregg Scholarship Award twice from 
the Indianapolis Schools, once to Columbia and 
later to the University of Chicago. From the latter 
institution she received B. S. and M. A. degrees. 

Miss McLaughlin 
was supervisor in 
the University Ele- 
mentary School at 
the University of 
Chicago for a num- 
ber of years. Just 
prior to going to 
California she was 
State Supervisor of 
City Grades, De- 
partment of Public 
Instruction, M adi- 
son, Wisconsin. She 
went from this work 
to take charge of 
the Kindergarten 
Primary Section in 
the Department of 
Education, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 


Among her published writings mention may 
be made of the following: 


Fact and Story Readers, Primer, Books One, 
Two, Three, Four (in collaboration with Henry 
Suzzallo, George Freeland, Ada Skinner), Ameri- 
ean Book Co., 1930-31; Course of Study for 
Kindergarten-Primary Grades of California, 
(1922) Bulletin 2D, State Board of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Number Projects for Begin- 


KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
Te, annual report of circulation of this Journal was made at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 
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subscription to the Journal. 


improving and enlarging the Journal. 
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22, 1931, and will be printed in full in the Year Book of the Association for Childhood 


We appreciate the loyalty of our subscribers in continuing their subscription during a 
year of financial strain. We welcome our new subscribers and trust that their enjoyment of 
the Journal will make them constant subscribers. 

We feel sure there are many more persons who would enjoy and benefit by a personal 
The best way for them to know about it is through the present 
subseribers. Will you not make it your personal obligation to tell others about your Journal; 
give them one of your copies to read; refer them to interesting articles in the past numbers; 
cut out from your pages a subscription blank and urge them to use it? 

We want to double the number of subscribers. There is no better nor easier way than for 
each one of you now reading the Journal to secure one new subscriber. 
show your loyalty to the Journal, to your profession and secure for yourself the means of 


SARAH A. MARBLE, Chairman, Circulation Committee. 
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ners (in collaboration with Eleanor Troxell), J, 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1923. 

Miss McLaughlin is a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, Delta Phi Upsilon and of Pi Beta Phi, — 
She was first president of the California Kinder- — 
garten Primary Association in 1923-25 and © 
chairman of the Publicity Committee for the 
I. K. U. convention in Los Angeles in 1925. 


Dorothy Kay Cadwallader: 
Grade teacher — 

Trenton—for a num- 

ber of years. Super- 

visor Elementary 

Grades — Franklin 

and Jefferson Schools 

— Trenton — 1924- 

1928. Principal 

Washington Elemen- 

tary School, Trenton 

since September, 

1928. : 
Taught methods at 

College of William 

and Mary, Williams- 

burg, Va.—Summer 

Session, 1924 and 

1925. Have taught Nororny Kay CADWALLADER 

‘‘ Activities in the 

Kindergarten and Primary Grades’’ at Massachu- 

setts State Normal School at Hyannis, Cape (od, 

Mass., each summer for five years and expect to be 

there again this year. 
Was President of the Trenton Kindergarten 

Primary Association, 1921-1923. 
Graduated from Teachers College, 

University, June, 1924. 
Teach Primary Methods each year in the Com- 

munity School of Religious Education. 
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Ideas From the Cleveland Convention 
ALICE TEMPLE 


‘*As methods of teaching reading have 
improved and as reading has been used 
more and more widely in most school 
activities, the amount of time devoted to 
the reading period has been greatly re- 

It does not follow, however, 
that the reading period should be en- 
tirely eliminated as has been recom- 
mended at times during recent years. 
Each major school activity and each con- 
tent field has specific problems which 
ean be best provided for during periods 
devoted to such problems.’’ 

Wiuuiam S. Gray. 


‘“‘Only as reading contributes to the 
development of personality, to the broad- 
ening of interest, the enrichment of men- 
tal content and the eagerness for enrich- 
ing experiences; only as it avoids the 
extremes of undue or precocious absorp- 
tion in books and the limitation of nar- 
row tastes can it meet the challenge of 
modern education.’’ 

Laura ZIRBES. 

‘‘Every time education moves forward 
at any point teachers need retraining at 
that point. This necessitates constant in- 
service training of teachers as well as 
changes in the institutional training of 
those in college.’’ 

Maycre SouTHALL. 

‘Many experimental studies have been 
made of children’s interests, tastes and 
preferences. From these studies many 
teachers and curriculum makers have col- 
lected poems and other curriculum ma- 
terials that pupils like or are ‘interested’ 
in, disdaining to use materials that ex- 
perts in a given field recognize as being 
rare gems of racial thought and experi- 
ence because the children do not mention 
them when asked to record their prefer- 
ences.’’ 

FLORENCE BAMBERGER. 


**To equip young teachers with a sound 
scholarship, Schools of Education must 


shift their emphasis from the philosophy 
and methods of teaching to the substance 
without which good teaching is impossible. 
We have too many education courses high 
in theory and low in intellectual bite. 
They have crowded out courses in Eng- 
lish, history and mathematics that are in- 
finitely richer in content. .... Methods 
of teaching are necessary, but the young 
teacher needs to be richly equipped with 
content or her methods are going to carry 
her all too short a way.’’ 
May Hu. 

‘“‘The newer type of education says 
that the freedom of the individual in so- 
cial relationships is necessary for growth 
of personality. This freedom must com- 
bine self-expression with self-restraint for 
the benefit of the group. Education then 
must ‘release creative energies, cultivate 
social virtues’ and give encrichment to 
the individual so that adaptive power 
may result.’’ 

Mary A. Jacoss. 


‘‘To me the Pied Piper has become a 
symbol for a new teacher—one who leads 
the child out into the world, then guides 
him back to the school; one who shares 
the child’s experiences and thus finds life 
more interesting and education more 
vital.”’ 

Beryt Parker. 


‘‘A tentative analysis of the_ spon- 
taneous questions of 2232 children in 
kindergarten, first, second and third 
grades indicates that the activities of 
children asking questions, in order of fre- 
quency, is watching, conversation, ma- 
terials and games. The subject matter 
groupings yield fairer questions by more 
than 20 per cent. Does this indicate the 
more narrowly conceived curriculum ma- 
terial as at present used, contributes less 
to the emotional and social adjustment of 
children.”’ 

RutH ANprus. 
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NEW YORK STATE DELEGATION 








The National Education Association in Los Angeles, 
California 


: The attention of all readers of Cu1LpHOop Epvucartion is ealled to the fact that 



















a those who plan to visit California during the coming summer are asked to reserve 
¥ d Tuesday, June 30, and Wednesday, July 1, for the meetings of the N. E. A. in 
a Los Angeles. Programs of special interest to our readers are being planned for | 


these two days. We are hoping that many will arrange to spend the entire week in 
Los Angeles and participate in the many educational and social events of this con- 
vention. The Kindergarten-Primary Luncheon will be held Wednesday, July 1, at 
the Breakfast Club, one of the most famous and uniqne eating places of the West. 
Arrangements are being made to secure an outstanding speaker. 


CaROLINE TOWNSEND, President, Department of Kindergarten-Primary 


Education, National Education Association. 1 




















DENVER will be the scene of the fourth biennial convention of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, July 27 to August 2. The homeward trek of 
teachers attending the N. E. A. convention at Los Angeles will be interrupted at 
: Denver by this second great convention of the summer. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
| Augusta, Maine, is president of the World Federation Associations, and Dr. Charles 

H. Williams, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, is secretary. The list of 
committee chairmen includes the names of educators known .throughout the world. 
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September, pages 1-56; October, 57-112; November, 113-168 ; December, 169-224 ; 
January, 225-280 ; February, 281- 336 ; March, 337- 392 ; April, 
393- 456; May, 457-512; June, 513-568. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHILD CONGRESS will be held in Paris, France, from July 27 
xo August 1, 1931. Any members of the Association for Childhood Education, or their 
friends, who will be in Paris during these dates are urged to attend the Congress. Those 
wishing further information regarding Congress should address Miss Mary E. Leeper, 
Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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HCW MUCH DO YOU CARE 
about Schools and Children? 


The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation translates your interest 
into service for your child, for 
your school, for your commu- 
nity. 

No matter what helpful service 
other organizations render, it is 


the ONE which asks and an- 
swers these questions: 
What IS real education? 
How can it be secured for the children 
of today and tomorrow? 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION, 
the monthly organ of the Asso- 
ciation, interprets this movement 
in education to the public. 
You DO care about schools and 
children—can you afford to keep 


out of the current of this move- 


72g ==~| [SUBSCRIPTION 


Date. 

Please enroll me as a subscribing- 
member of the PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, my 
subscription to expire October, 
1932. Enclosed is my check for 
$3.00. It is understood that I am 
to receive the May, 1931, issu 
and one previous issue free o 
charge. 





BEEN RENEWED? 























COMMISSION OFFER 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION offers you a commission of 10 per cent on all subscrip- 
tions sent in lots of 10 or more by members of the following organizations and 
their branches: 

1. Association for Childhood Education. 

2. National Association for Nursery Education. 

3. National Council of Primary Education. 

Also members of 

Kindergarten-Primary Divisions of State Teachers’ Association, Local Teachers’ Clubs, 
Parent Organizations and Students in Teacher Training Schools and Colleges. 


One year’s subscription is $2.50 to non-members; $2.00 to members of the 
three supporting organizations. 
ACCEPT THIS OPPORTUNITY—USE THIS BLANK 


To CuitpHoop EpucarTIon, 
1201 16TH Street, N. W., 
Wasuincton, D. C. (pate) 











I wish to enroll as a Subscription Agent. Please send me subscription 
blanks and form for a report of progress. 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 








(NAME OF ORGANIZATION) 
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Ilustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically pro- 
portioned to keep linle bodies 
erect ... posturally correct to pro- 
tect mental and physical health. 
A preventative for that slump which 
pushes vital organs out of normal 

and vitality. 
American Seating Company cor- 
rect kindergarten seating protects 
priceless health in those growing, 
formative years. 














Giving 


America’s Children 





a finer, brighter future e 


OGRESS ... innovation... speed 

.. America goes forward! The tele- 
phone . . . the wireless ... the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 


Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats . . . the stiff backs 
.. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 
Then— 


Science put the spotlight on kinder- 
garten posture—the relationship of body 
to mind, American Seating Company 
called in specialists. “Give kindergarten 
children,” they were told, “the physi- 
cally correct seating to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to give scientific, phy- 
sical comfort that their minds may con- 
centrate on the lessons before them when 
~~ are sent on to the elementary class- 


Today how few of us realize the impor- 
tance of this American Seating Company 
decision. Thousands of kindergarten 
children were measured by specialists. 
Scientists in the classrooms and in our 
laboratories worked out exacting specif- 
cations. Now your pupil can sit in the 
kindergarten as science dictates. Chairs 
that are neither too high nor too low— 
that make it unnecessary for the child to 
climb up to sit down, and slide down to 
stand up. Chairs built so the feet rest 
firmly on the floor—so the body cannot 
slump. Kindergarten seating that makes 
it easy to sit erect—seats of correct 
dimensicns front to back. Seating that 
favors graceful, comfortable sitting— 
that keeps shoulders back, chests out. 


Posture correctness in the kindergar- 
ten is a vital need. The American Seating 
Company has made it possible. Will you 
give your pupils this contribution to a 
finer, brighter future? 


‘American Seating Company 


} 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


To focus attention on Posture— 
this Free Poster 


In three colors—17'4 inches by 25. 


inches—interestingly illustrated so that 
even kindergarten children will under- 
stand the difference between good and 


bad posture, this poster is available in | 
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Pers, cena acy 


reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 


uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 


will lay the founda: ~ 
tion for an apprecia- | 





tion of good posture. 
Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. We will 
include, too, an in- 
teresting little book- 


comfort and seating, 











tion. 





| AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY. E. 64 
14 East Jackson Bivd., ; 


Chicago, Illinois 


Please send without obligation, » 
copies of your Riadersasten Posture 

on sitting and your booklet “Kinder- 
garten Comfort. 

NAME oo ccvrccscvccccccecosccseccscceceess . 
BODIE so cv csoncsvevcvccscsesccsccceccosss 
PRN os ck evccevoseccveccesccndsnecetes 


Indicate borg whether you are Superintendent, 
Teacher) 
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let on Kindergarten | 


There is no obliga: 
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Modern Educational Thought 
Endorses HAPPY BUILDERS 


HE PROJECT IDEA in education finds 

wonderful material in these simple, 

sturdy, easily managed blocks. Kinder- 
garten children can use them to carry out 
hundreds of fascinating and educative 
projects. They have the complete variety 
that never stales—the basic appeal to child 
nature that makes them ideal guidance 
tools. 


With Happy Builders in your kindergarten 
you're never at a loss to know how to prof- 
itably employ the time—dull pupils _re- 
spond to them; bright pupils find inspira- 


tion for their aptitudes. The play instinct 
is guided into channels of permanent edu- 
cational benefit. 

Happy Builders were wateayg i in and for 
the modern kindergarten. Three sets, each 
complete in itself and differing from the 
others only in size and scope, afford a se- 
lection to fit the conditions of the indi- 
vidual school. 


Endorsed by Leaders in Kindergarten work. 
Used in many large school systems. Ask 
us about the fifteen big points of practical 
value which users find in them. 


Write for Catalog C 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


APPLETON, 


WISCONSIN 


PROJECT BLOCKS 











ABG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Summer School, June 22-Aug. 1. Fall Term, Sept. 21. 


36th year Nursery School. Kindergarten, Primary 
Training. 2, 3, and 4 year courses. Catalog. Registrar, 
Box 55. 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


Three-year and two-year courses for kindergarten and 
gg! irses are ed b 








Perry Kinpercartan Normat ScHoot 
Founded in 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 
training for Kindergarten, primary and 

University credits. Send 

HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 
25 Huntington Ave., Room 312 BOSTON, 


Thorough 
positions. 
Children.’ 
MASS. 





requ 
California Four Year Cow 











ANN-RENO TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
Formerly Montessori School 

Two year course in Kindergarten and First Grade Train- 

ing. Students are well grounded in cultural as well as 

professional courses. ive methods ts 

are eligible for examinations for Kindergarten 

by the New York City Board of Education. 
Catalogue upon request 

309 WEST 87TH STREET SCHUYLER 4-1445 


given. Studeni 
license given 


OBERLIN 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Prepares & ~~ gs Bm graduates for and Primary 

attractive dormitories. 


THE REGISTRAR 123 Elm Street, Oberlin, Ohie 








BROADOAKS SCHOOL, INC. 
Graduate School of Child Research 
Undergraduate Professional College 

Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary 

State Accredited 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
714 West California St. 


Home and Open Air School 
for Children up to six years 
MAY TO JULY 


Pasadena, Cal. 








THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


Primary Training 
Household Arts 
Dormitory Accommodations 
29 Everstr Street, Camerince, Mass. 


Kindergarten 





THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
% KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two and three year courses. 
Residence for limited number. 
Schools for Observation and Practice. 
Apply to FANNIE A. SMITH 


1124 Iranistan Avenue Bridgeport, 





THE WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
hree-year Course 
GRADUATE WORK IN THIRD YEAR 
University Credits 


100 Riverway, Boston 











ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Affiliated with University of Pennsylvania 
Two- and Three-Year Courses. 
Residence for limited number. 

A. T. ILLMAN, Prin. 

Box M, 4000 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 








Miss Woon’s KINDERGARTEN 
AND Primary TRAINING SCHOOL 
STELLA LOUISE WOOD, Principal 


2017 BRYANT AVENUE, SOUTH 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 











Kindergarten and Primary Training 


Student rere ,—/ 37th year = 
ccredited 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Dept. 2-56 WRIGHTWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


National College 
Summer session begins J une 19—especially 
planned to meet the needs of teache’ nure- 
ery through 6th grade. Writ. ‘or catalog. 


Edna D. Baker, Pres., Box F-61 Evanston, itt. 
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